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THE WESTERN LAND POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT FROM 1763 TO 1775. 


THE ink with which the treaty of Paris was written was 
hardly dry when Great Britain took a very important step in 
the line of a new land policy. Just how much this step 
meant at the time, is a matter of dispute, but the conse- 
quences flowing from it were such as to mark it a distinct 
new departure. 

Previous to the French and Indian war, England had vir- 
tually affirmed the principle that the discoverer and occupant 
of a coast was entitled to all the country back of it; she had 
carried her colonial boundaries through the continent from sea 
to sea; and, as against France, had maintained the original 
chartered limits of her colonies. Moreover, the grant to the 
Ohio Company in 1748 proves that she had then no thought 
of preventing over-mountain settlements, or of limiting the 
expansion of the colonies in that direction. But now that 
France had retired from the field vanquished, and the war had 
left her in undisputed possession of the eastern half of the 
Mississippi Valley, England began to see things in new re- 
lations. In fact, the situation was materially changed. 
Canada and Florida were now British dependencies, and 
governments must be provided for them. The Indians of 
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the West were discontented and angry; and, strange to say, 
at the very moment that they lost the support of France, 
they formed, under Pontiac, the most widespread combina- 
tion that they ever formed against the British power. Then 
the strength and resource that the Colonies had shown in 
the war had both pleased and disturbed the Mother Country; 
pleased her because they contributed materially to the defeat 
of France, and disturbed her because they portended a still 
larger growth ofthat spirit of independence which had already 
become somewhat embarrassing. The eagerness with which 
the Virginians and Pennsylvanians were preparing to enter 
the Ohio Valley, in the years 1748-1754, told England what 
might be expected, now that France had withdrawn, and the 
whole country lay open to the Mississippi. The home gov- 
ernment undertook to meet the occasion with the royal 
proclamation of October 7, 1763. 

After congratulating his subjects upon the great advan- 
tages that must accrue to their trade, manufactures, and nav- 
igation from the new acquisitions of territory, His Majesty 
proceeded to constitute four new governments, three of them 
on the Continent and one in the West Indies. His new pos- 
sessions on the Gulf he divided into East Florida and West 
Florida, by the Appalachicola River, and separated them 
from his possessions to the north by the thirty-first parallel 
from the Mississippi River to the Chattahooche, by that 
stream to its confluence with the Flint, by a straight line 
drawn from this point to the source of the St. Marys, and 
then by the St. Marys to the Atlantic Ocean. The next 
year, in consequence of representations made to him that 
there were considerable settlements north of the thirty-first 
parallel that should be included in West Florida, he drew 
the northern boundary of that province through the mouth 
of the Yazoo. The territory lying between the Altamaha 
and St. Marys Rivers, so long the subject of dispute be- 
tween Spain and England, as weil as between South Carolina 
and Georgia, was given to Georgia. It was the proclamation 
of 1763 that first defined what afterwards became the south- 
ern boundary of the United States. As I shall have occa- 
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sion to refer to them again, it will be well to give the limits 
of Quebec in the words of the proclamation. 


‘‘The Government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coast by the 
River St. John, and from thence to a line drawn from the head of that river, 
through the Lake St. John, to the south end of the Lake Nipissim; from 
whence the said line crossing the River St. Lawrence and the Lake Champ- 
lain, in forty-five degrees of north latitude, passes along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the said river St. Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the sea; and also along the north coast of 
the Baie des Chaleurs, and the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape 
Rosieres, and from thence crossing the mouth of the River St. Lawrence by 
the west end of the Island of Anticosti, terminates at the aforesaid River 
St. John.’’! 


The King gives directions for constituting the governments 
of the new provinces. He also instructs the royal governors 
to grant lands to the officers and men who have served in the 
army and navy in the war, according to a prescribed schedule. 
His Majesty then comes to the new departure. 

**We do, therefore, with the advice of our privy council, declare it to be 
our royal will and pleasure, that no governor or commander-in-chief, in any 
of our Colonies of Quebec, East Florida, or West Florida, do presume, up- 
on any pretense whatever, to grant warrants of survey, or pass any patents 
for lands beyond the bounds of their respective governments, as described 
in their commissions; as also that no governor or commander-in-chief of 
our other colonies or plantations in America, do presume, for the present, 
and until our further pleasure be known, to grant warrants of survey, or pass. 
patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the west or northwest; or upon 
any lands whatever, which not having been ceded or purchased by us,” etc.? 

Just what was the meaning of this prohibition has been a 
matter of dispute from that day to this; the opinions of the 
disputants depending, often at least, upon the relation of 
those opinions to other matters of interest. Solicitude for 
the Indians, and anxiety for the peace and safety of the 
colonies, are the reasons alleged in the proclamation itself. 
The ‘‘ whereas” introducing the proclamation says it is essen- 
tial to the royal interest and the security of the colonies that 


the tribes of Indians living under the King’s protection shall 


not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such parts 
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of his dominions and territories as, not having been ceded to 
or purchased by him, are reserved to them as their hunting 
grounds; and a declaration follows the prohibition that it is 
his royal will and pleasure, for the present, to reserve under 
his sovereign protection and dominion, for the use of the said 
Indians, all the lands within the new governments, within the 
limits of the Hudson Bay Company, and lying beyond the 
sources of the rivers falling into the sea from the west and 
northwest. The King strictly forbids his loving subjects 
making any purchases or settlements whatever, or taking pos- 
session of any of the lands described, without his special 
leave and license; and he further enjoins all persons who 
have seated themselves upon any of the lands so reserved to 
the Indians, forthwith to abandon them. If at any time the 
Indians are inclined to dispose of their lands, they shall be 
purchased only in the King’s name, by the governor or com- 
mander-in-chief of the colony within which the lands lie. The 
proclamation winds up with some wholesome regulations re- 
specting the Indian trade. 

No doubt a desire to conciliate the Indians was one of the 
motives that led to the prohibition of 1763. But was it the 
only motive? Was it also the royal intention permanently to 
sever the lands beyond the sources of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic from the old colonies within whose charter lim- 
its they lay? and when the time should come to cut them up 
into new and independent governments? 

‘‘The Annual Register” for 1763 says many reasons may 
be assigned for the prohibition. It states the necessity of 
quieting the Indians, and then presents the desirability of 
limiting the from-sea-to-sea boundaries. Obviously, Edmund 
Burke, or whoever else wrote the ‘‘ Register’s”’ review for 
that year, thought the prohibition meant something more 
than simply to guard the rights of the Indians.‘ Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, wrote to his Western land agent, 
Col. Crawford, in 1767: ‘‘I can never look upon that pro- 
clamation in any other light (but this I say between ourselves) 


1Annual Register, 1763, 20. 
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than a temporary expedient to quiet the minds of the In- 
dians. It must fall, of course, in a few years, especially 
when those Indians consent to our occupying the lands.’ 
The authors of the Report on the Territorial Limits of the 
United States, made to Congress January 2, 1782, examined 
the proclamation very thoroughly, and came to the same con- 
clusion that Washington had arrived at fifteen years before. 
They declare the king’s object to have been ‘‘to keep the 
Indians in peace, not to relinquish the rights accruing under 
the charters, and especially that of pre-emption.” Dr. 
Franklin held the same view, as we shall soon see. Mr. 
Bancroft says the West ‘‘ was shut against the emigrant from 
fear that colonies in so remote a region could not be held in 
dependence. England, by war, had conquered the West, 
and a ministry had come which dared not make use of the 
conquest.’ No matter what the proclamation meant, it was 
a great disappointment to the colonies. ‘‘ Wherein are we 
better off, as respects the Western country,” they said in 
substance, ‘‘than we were before the war?” 

No man of his time more thoroughly comprehended the 
Western question than Dr. Franklin. He wrote the Plan of 
Union adopted by the Albany Congress in 1754, and an 
expusition of the same. This ‘‘plan”’ placed the regulation 
of the Indian trade, the purchasing of Indian lands, and the 
planting of new settlements under the control of the Union. 
Franklin supported this part of the scheme with the obvious 
arguments. <A single colony could not be expected to ex- 
tend itself into the West; but the Union might establish a 
new colony or two, greatly to the security of the frontiers, 
to increase of population and trade, and to breaking the 
French connections between Canada and Louisiana.* 

Soon after the Albany Congress, Franklin wrote his ‘‘ Plan 
for Settling two Western Colonies in North America, with 
Reasons for the Plan.” He says the country back of the 


1Butterfield: Washington—Crawford Letters, 3. 
2Secret Journals of Congress, III, 154. 
Bancroft, III, 32, (1885.) 

4Sparks: Writings of Franklin, III, 32-55. 
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Appalachian mountains must become, perhaps in another 
century, a populous and powerful dominion, and a great ac- 
cession of power to either England or France. If the Eng- 
lish delay to settle that country, great inconveniences and 
mischiefs will arise. Confined to the region between the sea 
and the mountains, they can not much more increase in num- 
bers owing to lack of room and subsistence. The French 
will increase much more, and become a great people in the 
rear of the English. He therefore recommends that the 
English take immediate possession of the country, and pro- 
ceed at once to plant two strong colonies, one on the Ohio 
and one on Lake Erie. The new colonies will soon be full 
of people; they will prevent the disasters sure to follow if the 
French are allowed to have their way in the West; the Ohio 
country will be a good base for operations against Canada and 
Louisiana in case of war; the new colonies will promote the 
increase of Englishmen, of English trade, and of English 
power. Franklin assumes that the from-sea-to-sea charters 
are still in force, and argues that they must be limited by 
the Western mountains. The tract closes with a plea for 
urgency. War with the French had now begun, and new 
colonies were necessarily postponed until the sword should 
decide the destiny of the West. But Franklin still kept the 
subject in mind, In 1756 he wrote to Rev. George Whit- 
field: 


**T sometimes wish that you and I were jointly employed by the Crown 
to settle a colony on the Ohio. I imagine that we could do it effectually, 
and without putting the nation to much expense; but I fear we shall never 
be called upon for such a service. What a glorious thing it would be to 
settle in that fine country a large, strong body of religious and industrious 
people! What a security to the other colonies and advantage to Britain, by 
increasing her people, territory, strength, and commerce! Might it not 
greatly facilitate ‘the introduction of pure religion among the heathen, if we 
could, by such a colony, show them a better sample of Christians than they 
commonly see in our Indian traders?—the most vicious and abandoned 
wretches of our nation!’’? 


Immediately after Wolfe’s victory in 1759, men on both 


1Sparks, III, 69-77. 
2Bigelow: Works of Franklin, II, 467. 
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sides of the Ocean began to speculate upon the terms of the 
peace that they saw must soon come. It seemed inevitable 
that England would be able to dictate her own terms to her 
old enemy; and the question arose what territorial indemni- 
ties and securities she should exact. More specifically, the 
question arose whether Canada should be retained or returned 
to France in exchange for Gaudaloupe. Two or three 
pamphlets discussing this question appeared in London. To 
one of them, published without a name, but sometimes as- 
cribed to Edmund Burke, that advocated the surrender of 
Canada, Franklin wrote a reply that he entitled ‘‘ The Inter- 
est of Great Britain Considered with Regard to the Colonies 
and the Acquisition of Canada and Gaudaloupe,”’ but that is 
commonly called ‘‘The Canada Pamphlet.” A rapid review 
of this exceedingly vigorous production will throw much 
light upon the state of opinion touching the West both in 
America and in Europe. 

Franklin holds, in opposition to his antagonist, that Eng- 
land may properly demand Canada as an indemnification, 
although she had not, in the outset, put forward such an 
acquisition as one of the objects of the war. He argues that 
the relations of England and France in America are such as 
to prevent a lasting peace, declaring that such a peace can 
come only when the whole country is subject to the English 
government. Disputes arising in America will be the occa- 
sion of European wars. Wars between the two powers orig- 
inating in Europe will extend to America, and give oppor- 
tunities for third powers to interfere. The boundaries be- 
tween the English and French in North America can not be 
so drawn as to prevent quarrels. The frontier must neces- 
sarily be more than fifteen hundred miles in length. Happy 
was it for both Holland and England that the Dutch, in 1674, 
ceded New Netherlands to the English; since that time 
peace between them had continued unbroken, which would 
have been impossible if the Dutch had continued to hold that 
' province, separating, as it did, the eastern and middle British 
colonies. 

Franklin next contends that erecting forts in the back set- 
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tlements will not prove a sufficient security against the French 
and Indians, but the possession of Canada implies every 
security. The possession of that province, and that alone, 
can give the English colonies in America peace. 

He then devotes several pages to the proposition that the 
blood and treasure spent in the war were not spent in the 
cause of the colonies alone. This is in reply to the argument 
that the interests at stake in the war were rather colonial than 
British or imperial. The retention of Canada will widen the 
landed opportunities of the colonists, and will tend to keep 
them agricultural and to prevent manufactures. Franklin 
then enunciates a proposition that would make Pennsylvania 
economists of to-day stare and gasp. ‘‘ Manufactures are 
founded in poverty. It is the multitude of poor without land 
in a country, and who must work for others at low wages or 
starve, that enable undertakers to carry on a manufacture, 
and afford it cheap enough to prevent the importation of the 
same kind from abroad, and to bear the expense of its own 
exportation.”” He contends that the North American col- 
onies are the western frontier of the British Empire; that 
they must be defended by the Empire for that reason, and 
that Canada will be a conquest for the whole, the advantage 
of which will come in increase of trade and ease of taxes. 

To the argument that the colonies are large and numerous 
enough, and that the French ought to be left in North 
America to keep them in check, Franklin replies that, in 
time of peace, the colonists double by natural generation 
once in twenty-five years, and that they will probably con- 
tinue to do so for a century to come; but that they 
will not cease to be useful to the Mother Country. On this 
point he accumulates a variety of information relating to the 
industrial and commercial possibilities of the country east of 
the Mississippi River that is as interesting as curious. One 
hundred millions of people can subsist in the agricultural 
condition east of that river and south of the Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. The facilities for inland navigation are dwelt ~ 
upon with admiration. Franklin dwells at much length upon 
the improbability of the people taking up manufactures, 
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and upon the vast quantities of British goods that they will 
be sure to buy and consume. 

Having striven at such length to prove that the colonies 
would not be useless to the Mother Country, he now takes up 
the proposition that they will not be dangerous to her. This 
is the most delicate subject handled in the whole pamphlet, 
and one that attracted attention before the war began. Kalm, 
the Swedish naturalist who visited the Colonies in 1748, and 
who saw so much more than natural objects in the course of 
his travels, reports that in New York he found much doubt 
whether the King of England, if he had the power, would 
wish to drive the French out of Canada. Kalm thus expresses 
his own opinion: ‘‘As this whole country is toward the sea 
unguarded, and on the frontier is kept uneasy by the French, 
these dangerous neighbors are the reason why the love of these 
colonies for their metropolis does not utterly decline. The 
English government has, therefore, reason to regard the 
French in North America as the chief power that urges their 
colonies to submission.’”’* It is well known Choiseul warned 
Stanley when the two ministers were discussing the treaty of 
1763, that the English colonies in America ‘‘ would not fail 
to shake off their dependence the moment Canada should be 
ceded.”* This feeling was shared by many people in Eng- 
land, and it probably influenced those who said ‘‘ Gaudaloupe, 
not Canada’’ quite as much as the superiority of the sugar 
trade to the fur trade. Such is a fair statement of the argu- 
ment that Franklin sets himself to answer. 

His reply is ‘‘that the colonies can not be dangerous to 
England without union, and that union is impossible.” To 
prove that union is impossible, he sets forth the jealousies of 
the colonies, and the failure of all attempts hitherto made to 
bring them to act together. ‘‘ There are now fourteen sepa- 
rate governments on the sea coast, and there will probably 
be as many more behind them on the inland side. These 
have different governors, different laws, different forms of 


1 Bancroft: History, II, 310-311. 
2 Parkman: Montcalm and Wolfe, II, 403. 
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government, different interests, different religious persuasions, 
and different manners. If they could not agree to unite for 
their defense against the French and Indians, who were per- 
petually harrassing their settlements, burning their villages, 
and murdering their people, can it reasonably be supposed 
there is any danger of their uniting against their own nation, 
which protects and encourages them, with which they have 
many connections and ties of blood, interest, and affection, 
and which, it is well known, they all love more than they love 
oneanother?”’ And yet Franklin was careful to leave an open 
door through which he could have escaped the charge of in- 
consistency if such charge had been preferred a dozen years 
later. ‘‘ When I say such a union is impossible, I mean with- 
out the most grievous tyranny and oppression.” ‘‘ The 
waves do not rise,” he says, ‘‘ but when the winds blow.” 
What such an administration as the Duke of Alva’s might 
bring about he does not know; but he has a right to deem 
that impossible. Under this head he answers the argument 
‘‘that the remoteness of the Western territories will bring 
about their separation from the mother country.”” ‘‘ While 
our strength at sea continues, the banks of the Ohio, in point 
of easy and expeditious conveyance of troops, are nearer to 
London than the remote parts of France and Spain to their 
respective capitals, and much nearer than Connought and 
Ulster were in the days of Queen Elizabeth.”” Of the two the 
presence of the French in Canada will engender disaffection 
in the colonies rather than prevent it. The only check on 
their growth that the French could possibly be, is the check 
furnished by blood and carnage. 

Franklin then argues that Canada can be easily peopled 
without draining Great Britain of any of her inhabitants. 
Last of all comes the proposition that the value of Gauda- 
loupe to Great Britain is much overestimated by those who 
prefer that island to Canada. 

Many of the arguments contained in this famous pamphlet 
would now be set aside by an economist as fallacious; but, 
fallacious as they may be, they have that plain directness which, 
along with other qualities, rendered Franklin’s political tracts 
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so convincing to the common mind. The pamphlet attracted 
great attention at the time, and ‘‘ was believed,”’ according 
to Dr. Sparks, ‘‘to have had great weight in the ministerial 
councils, and to have been mainly instrumental in causing 
Canada to be held at the peace.’’? 

We come now to two series of transactions in which Frank- 
lin figured prominently, that relate more intimately to the 
matter in hand. Before entering upon them, however, it is 
necessary to state that at Fort Stanwix, in 1768, Sir William 
Johnson negotiated a treaty with the Six Nations, in which he 
secured a new boundary line between the lands that the 
Nations claimed in the West and the lands of the whites on 

‘the east, as follows: The Ohio and Allegheny Rivers from 
the mouth of the Cherokee, as the Tennessee was then 
called, to Kittanning, above Fort Pitt; thence by a direct line 
east to the west branch of the Susquehanna; thence through 
the mountains to the east branch, and on to the Delaware, 
and finally by the Delaware, the Tianaderher, and Canada 
Creek to Wood Creek, above Fort Stanwix. While this line 
left nearly one half of the State of New York in the hands of 
the Six Nations, it gave to the whites the whole southeastern 
half of the Ohio valley as far as the Tennessee. This line 
itself shows that the Nations regarded their Western posses- 
sions but lightly. It should be observed, also, that the 
alienation of their claim still left the English to deal with the 
Indians actually on the Western soil. 

In 1765, Sir William Johnson, Governor Franklin, and 
other influential persons formed a project for establishing a 
new colony in the Illinois country. They applied to Dr. 
Franklin, then in London, acting as agent for Pennsylvania 
for assistance, and he entered warmly into the enterprise, 
in which he also had an interest. For a time the application 
for a grant of lands was regarded with much favor, but was 
finally rejected. The Doctor’s letters to his son, in the years 
1765-1767, report the progress of the negotiation, and throw 
a good deal of light on English opinion touching Western 
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settlements. He found the following objections urged 
against the plan: (1) The distance would render such a 
colony of little use to England, as the expense of the car- 
riage of goods would urge the people’ to manufacture for 
themselves; (2) The distance would also rend=r it difficult 
to defend and govern the colony; (3) Such a colony might, 
in time, become troublesome and prejudicial to the British 
government; (4) There are no people to spare, either in 
‘England or the other colonies, to settle anew colony. Lord 
Hillsborough was terribly afraid of ‘‘dispeopling Ireland.” 
To overturn these objections, Franklin brought forward the 
arguments with which we are now familiar. The London 
merchants, who were called upon for testimony, gave the 
unanimous opinion that colonies in the Illinois and at Detroit 
would enlarge British commerce. Franklin ‘‘reckoned”’ that 
there would be 63,000,000 acres of land in the proposed 
colony. He also reported an inclination on the part of min- 
isters to abandon the Western posts as more expensive than 
useful, unless the colonies should see fit to keep them up at 
their own expense.* Fort Pitt was actually abandoned soon 
after. 

In 1769 the proposition to establish a new colony was re- 
vived, but in a new form. Thomas Walpole, Samuel Whar- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Pownal, and others petitioned 
the King for the right to purchase 2,400,000 acres of land 
on the-south side of the Ohio River, on which to found a 
new government. After the delays incident to such business, 
this petition was granted by the King in council in 1772. 
Slow progress was made in perfecting the details; but the 
price of the land was finally fixed, the plan of government 
agreed upon, and the patent actually made ready for the 
seals, when the Revolution broke out, and dashed the new 
colony forever. Walpole, the leading promoter of the scheme, 
was an eminent London banker, and the company and 
grant were commonly called by his name. The company 
called itself the ‘‘Grand Company,” and proposed to name 


1Sparks, IV., 233-241. 
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the colony ‘‘ Vandalia.” Although the project finally 
failed, its history presents some exceedingly interesting feat- 
ures. It should be observed that the Ohio Company of 
1748, that had been kept alive thus far, although thwarted 
in its original purposes by the French war, was absorbed in 
this new enterprise. 

In May, 1770, the Privy Council referred the Walpole pe- 
tition to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations; 
and two years later their Lordships made an elaborate report, 
drawn by their president, Lord Hillsborough. This report 
objected to the petition, that the tract of land prayed for lay 
_ partly within the dominion of Virginia south of the Ohio; 
that it extended several degrees of longitude westward from 
the mountains; and that a considerable part of it lay beyond 
the line that had been drawn between His Majesty’s territories 
and the hunting grounds of the Six Nations and the Chero- 
kees. Besides, to grant the petition would be to abandon 
the principle adopted by the Board of Trade, and approved 
by His Majesty at the close of the war. ‘‘Confining the 
Western extent of settlements to such a distance from the 
sea coast as that those settlements should be within the reach 
of the trade and commerce of this Kingdom, upon which 
the strength and riches of it depend,” and also within ‘‘ the ex- 
ercise of that authority and jurisdiction which was conceived 
to be necessary for the preservation of the colonies in due sub- 
ordination to, and dependence'upon, the Mother Country,” — 
are declared the ‘‘two capital objects” of the proclamation 
of 1763. Lord Hillsborough indeed admits that the line 
agreed upon at Fort Stanwix, in 1768, is, in the southwest, 
far beyond the sources of the rivers that flow into the At- 
lantic; but since this Stanwix line still further restricts the 
Indians’ hunting grounds, he sees in it a new reason for ad- 
hering closely to the restrictive policy. His Lordship de- 
clares the proposition to form inland colonies in America 
‘‘entirely new;”’ he says the great object of the North 
American colonies is to improve and extend the commerce, 
navigation, and manufactures of England; shore colonies 
he approves because they fulfill this condition, and inland 
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colonies he condemns because they will not fulfill it. To the 
argument that settlers are flowing westward, and that West- 
ern settlements are inevitable, Lord Hillsborough replies that 
His Majesty should take every method to check the progress 
of such settlements, and should not make grants of larid that 
will have an immediate tendency to encourage them. The 
report closes with a recommendation that the Crown imme- 
diately issue a new proclamation forbidding all persons taking 
up or settling on lands west of the line of 1763. 

It would be hard to say whether this report won for its 
author the wider fame by reason of its odious application of 
the doctrines of the colonial system to the question of West- 
ern settlements, or by reason of the crushing reply that it 
called out from Dr. Franklin. Before taking up that reply, 
however, the remark is pertinent that Lord Hillsborough’s 
notion that royal proclamations were going to keep the ad- 
venturous people of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
out of the Western country, is one of a multitude of proofs of 
the incapacity of the British mind, at that time, to understand 
American questions. It was only less absurd than Dean 
Tucker’s famous plan for guarding the frontier against the in- 
cursions of the Indians, viz: that the trees and bushes be cut 
away from a strip of land a mile in breadth along the back 
of the colonies from Maine to Georgia.* 

Franklin begins his reply with correcting the noble Lord’s 
ideas of American geography. The land asked for lies be- 
tween the Allegheny mountains aud the Onio River, which 
are separated, ‘‘on a medium,” by not more than a degree 
and a half. The grant will not be an invasion of the domin- 
ion of Virginia, because that colony is bounded on the west 
by the mountains. Thecountry west of the Alleghanies was 
in the possession of the Indians previous to the Stanwix 
treaty, and since that time the King has not given it to Vir- 
ginia. To support the proposition that Virginia does not 
extend beyond the mountains, which is absolutely essential 
to his argument, he draws out a territorial history of the re- 
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gion within which the grant will fall, entirely ignoring the 
Virginia charter of 1609. 

1. The countiy southward of the Great Kanawha, as far 
as the Tennessee River, originally belonged to the Shawanese 
Indians. 

2. The Six Nations, beginning about the year 1664, carried 
their victorious arms over the whole country, from the Great 
Lakes to the latitude of Carolina, and from the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi. They, therefore, became possessed of 
the lands in question by right of conquest. 

3. Much stress is laid on the English protectorate over 
the Six Nations, acknowledged by the French in 1713, 
and by the Indians in 1726. When the French came into 
Western Pennsylvania, in 1754, the English held them in- 
vaders on the express ground that the country belonged to 
their allies and dependents. This was the view held by the 
British court when discussing the subject with Paris in 1755. 
In the French and Indian war the English had simply main- 
tained their old rights; they expelled the French from the 
West as intruders, and held the country not by conquest, but 
by the Iroquois title. At Fort Stanwix the Iroquois sold to 
the Crown all their lands southwest of the Ohio, as far down 
as the Tennessee. The Crown is, therefore, vested with the 
undoubted right and property of those lands, and can do 
with them what it pleases. 

4, The Cherokees never resided or hunted in the country 
between the Kanawha and the Tennessee, and had no right 
to it. The claim that this region ever belonged to the 
Cherokees is a fiction altogether new and indefensible, in- 
vented in the interest of Virginia. When that government 
saw that it was likely to be confined on the west by the 
mountains in consequence of the Stanwix purchase, it set up 
the Cherokee title in opposition to that of the Northern 
Indians. 

5. Nor do the Six Nations, the Shawanese, or the Dela- 
wares now reside or hunt in the region where the grant will 
fall. 

Franklin’s object is to find room for the new colony between 
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the Alleghanies and the Ohio. He follows closely the facts 
of history touching the matter immediately in hand. The 
Iroquois had pretended to own the whole West north of the 
Cumberland Mountains, and the British and Colonial govern- 
ments had humored them in that pretention. But the Iroquois 
never occupied the Ohio valley, while the Indians who were 
occupying it did not acknowledge the Iroquois title. The 
signers to the Stanwix treaty were all Iroquois, the Delaware 
and Shawanese delegates present at the council refusing, or at 
least neglecting, to sign. But granting that the British- 
Iroquois title was perfectly good as against the French and 
other Indians, it had no force as against Virginia. The right 
that priority of discovery gave the discoverer was the right 
of pre-emption, and the fact that the Indian title to the Ohio 
valley was acquired long after the Virginia charter in no way 
affected the rights of Virginia, if she ever had any. If the . 
English had waited to acquire Indian titles before sending 
over colonists, America would be a wilderness at this day. 
Even the humane Penn first sent over his colony, two thou- 
sand strong, and then treated with the Indians. Franklin 
had himself, in 1754, expressly acknowledged the binding 
force of the from-sea-to-sea charters until they should be duly 
limited. It is hard to see, therefore, that the Fort Stanwix 
purchase affected Virginia’s rights, unless it be claimed that 
the purchase was made by a royal officer at the expense of 
the Crown, and not by the colony at her own expense; but it 
must be remembered that, at this time, the Crown had taken 
Indian affairs out of the hands of the colonies, and that New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut never regarded the 
purchase as at all easing their rights in the Northwest. At 
the same time, Franklin’s reasoning was admirably adapted 
to his immediate purpose. | 

Franklin restates the old arguments in favor of interior 
settlements, and after a thorough examination of the whole 
subject, comes to the conclusion that the proclamation of 
1763 was intended solely to pacify the Indians at a critical 
time, and that the Stanwix treaty has set the proclama- 
tion line effectually aside. Looking into the West, he 
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reports that in the years 1765-1768 great numbers of the 
King’s subjects from Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
were settling over the mountains; that this emigration led to 
great irritation among the Indians; that the emigrants refused 
to obey the proclamations issued ordering them to return to 
the other side of the King’s line; that attempts to remove 
them by force ended only in failure; that these frontier 
troubles were among the causes that led to the Stanwix 
treaty; that the said treaty, negotiated by Sir Wiiliam John- 
son under express orders from the home government, proves 
that the permanent exclusion of settlers from the Western 
country could not have been intended in 1763. The Doctor 
states that Pennsylvania had made it felony to occupy Indian 
lands within the limits of that colony; that the Governor of 
Virginia had commanded settlers to vacate all Indian lands 
within the limits of his goverement, and that General Gage 
had twice sent soldiers to remove the settlers from the 
country of the Monongahela, but all these efforts to enforce 
the restrictive policy had proved unavailing. He asserts that 
the object of the Stanwix purchase was to avert ‘‘an Indian 
rupture, and give an opportunity to the King’s subjects 
quietly and lawfully to settle thereon.”’ 

Franklin does not fail to convict the Board of Trade of in- 
consistency. In 1748 it was anxious to promote settlements 
in the Ohio Valley; in 1768 it was of the opinion that the in- 
habitants of the middle colonies should be permitted gradually 
to extend themselves backward; in 1770 Lord Hillsborough 
recommended a new colony, and then two years later he 
made to the council the adverse report to: which Franklin 
is now replying. The promoters of the colony have no idea, 
he says, of draining Great Britain or the old colonies of their 
population. That will be wholly unnecessary. If the colony 
is planted the colonists will not become lawless or rebellious, 
because they will be subject to government; but if the 
present restriction be continued the country will become the 

resort of desperate characters. Moreover, there is already a 
considerable population in the very district that the peti- 
tioners pray for, and if these lawless people are not soon in- 
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cluded in a government, an Indian war will be the conse- 
quence. They are beyond the jurisdiction of Virginia, and her 
jurisdiction can not be extended over them without great dif- 
ficulty, if at all. Hence, the only way to prevent the region 
in question becoming the home of violence and disorder is 
to establish a new government there. 

Many pages of Franklin’s paper are devoted to the econ- 
omical bearings of the proposed colony. He does not deny 
the doctrines of the colonial system; he rather assumes them; 
but he contradicts Hillsborough’s applications of the doctrines 
to the matter in hand. On these points he presents a mass 
of information concerning the Ohio country and its capabili- 
ties, its relations to the commercial world, methods of reach- 
ing it, etc., that makes the report exceedingly readable even — 
at this day. 

Franklin’s reply to Hillsborough, read in council July 1, 
1772, immediately led to granting the Walpole petition. 
His Lordship, who had considered his own report overwhelm- 
ing, at once resigned his office in disgust and mortification. 
Hillsborough, it is said, ‘‘ had conceived an idea, and was 
forming the plan of a boundary line to be drawn from the 
Hudson River to the Mississippi, and thereby confining the 
British colonists between that line and the Ocean, similar 
to the scheme of the French after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which brought on the war of 1756.” The fact is, the 
British government had borrowed from the French their re- 
strictive scheme.' 

It appears from Franklin’s pamphlet that the Virginia gov- 
ernment was disturbed by the proceedings at Fort Stanwix in 
1768. It was still more seriously disturbed by the proceed- 
ings of Walpole and his associate in London in 1770-72. On 
April 15, 1770, George Washington wrote a letter to Lord 
Botetourt, the governor, explaining how the Walpole grant 
would affect that colony. He says the boundary would run 
through the pass of the Onasioto Mountains near to the lati- 
tude of North Carolina; thence northeast to the Kanawha at 


1The Hillsborough report, Franklin’s reply, and the 1763 proclamation 
are in Sparks, IV, 302, e¢ seg. 
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the junction of New River and the Green Briar; thence by 
the Green Briar and a due east line drawn from the head of 
that river to the Alleghany Mountains, after which the boun- 
daries will be Lord Fairfax’s line, the lines of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and the Ohio River to the place of begin- 
ning—a large surface, surely, over which to spread 2,400,000 
acres of land. Washington says that many Virginians are 
settled on New River and Green Briar upon lands that Vir- 
ginia has already patented. He declares that the grant will 
give a fatal blow to the interests of Virginia. Having thus 
delivered his ‘‘sentiments as a member of the community at 
large,” he begs leave to address his Excellency from ‘‘a more 
interested point of view,” alleging that the 200,000 acres of 
land promised the Virginia troops called out in 1754 lie 
within these very limits. He protests earnestly against any 
interference with the rights of these men, and prays his Lord- 
ship’s interposition with His Majesty to have these lands con- 
firmed to the claimants and rightful owners. Washington 
continued to watch the new colony with a lively interest. In 
a letter to Lord Dunmore, written June 15, 1771, he says the 
report gains ground that the grant will be made and the col- 
ony established, and declares again that the plan will essen- 
tially interfere with the interests and expectations of Virginia. 
He also renews his plea in behalf of the officers and soldiers 
of 1754." 

The facts now presented show conclusively that in the 
years following the French war the Western policy of the 
British was not steady or consistent, but fitful and capricious; 
prompted by a solicitude for the Indian that was partly 
feigned, and partly by a growing jealously of the shore col- 
onies. Vandalia was the more welcome to the Council be- 
cause it would limit Virginia on the west, and so weaken her 
influence. 

The policy of restriction culminated in 1774 in the 
Quebec Act. This act guaranteed to the Catholic Church 
in the province of Quebec the possession of its vast prop- 

1 The two letters are found side by side in Sparks’ Writings of Washing- 
ton, II, 355-361. 
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erty, said to equal one-fourth of the old French grants; it 
confirmed the Catholic clergy in the rights and privileges 
that they had enjoyed under the o/d regime ; it set aside the 
provisions of the prociamation of 1763, creating representa- 
tive government, and restored the French system of laws; 
it committed taxation to a council appointed by the Crown; 
it abolished trial by jury in civil cases; and, finally, it ex- 
tended the province on the north to Hudson Bay, and on the 
southwest and west to the Ohio and the Mississippi. Some 
features of this enactment can no doubt be successfully 
defended. As a whole it had two great ends. One was 
to propitiate the French population of Canada, to attach 
them by interest and sympathy to England, and so to pre- 
vent their making common cause with the Colonies in case 
worst should come to worst; the other was permanently to 
sever the West from the shore colonies, and put it in train 
for being cut up, when the time should come, into indepen- 
dent governments that should have their affiliations with the 
St. Lawrence Valley rather than with the Atlantic Slope. 
Here it may be observed that twice the Old Northwest was 
subject to a jurisdiction whose capital was on the St. Law- 
rence; once in the old French days, and once in the last year 
of the British control of the Colonies—a fact that shows how 
thoroughly the home government had adopted French ideas 
concerning the West. 

The year 1774 is remarkable for odious colonial measures. 
It was the year of the Boston Port Bill and the Massachusetts 
Bay Bill; but no one of these measures was more odious to 
the colonists than the Quebec Act. They regarded the 
changes made in the government of Canada asa stroke at 
their own governments, while they looked upon the new 
boundaries as a final effort to wrest the West from them 
forever. The Act provoked a general outcry of denun- 
ciation. The youthful Hamilton made it the subject of 
one of his first political papers. The Continental Congress, 
enumerating ‘‘the acts of pretended legislation,” to which 
the King had given his assent, included in the formidable 
list the act ‘‘for abolishing the free system of English laws 
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in a neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence arraigned the King on another charge. ‘‘He has 
endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage emigration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands.” The presence of these counts in the indictment of 1776 
shows the power with which the royal land policy had taken 
hold of the colonial mind. Those colonies that had definite 
Western boundaries joined in the indictment, as well as those 
that claimed to the Mississippi River. There was a universal 
feeling that ‘‘lands which had been rescued from the French 
by the united efforts of Great Britain and America, were now 
severed from their natural connections with the settlements 
of the sea-board, and formed into a vast inland province like 
the ancient Louisiana.’’? 

The enlargement of the province was defended in Parlia- 
ment, according to the ‘‘ Annual Register,” on the ground 
that there were French inhabitants beyond the proclamation 
limits of 1763 ‘‘who ought to have provision made for them; 
and that there was one entire colony at the Illinois.” The 
‘‘Register” thus sums up the objections of the opposition: 


‘* Further they asked, why the proclamation limits were enlarged, as if 
it were thought that this arbitrary government could not have too extensive 
an object. If there be, which they doubted, any spots on which some 
Canadians are settled, provide, said they, for them; but do not annex to 
Canada immense territories now desert, but which are the best part of that 
continent, and which run on the back of all your ancient colonies.. That 
this measure cannot fail to add to their other discontents and apprehensions, 
as they can attribute the extension given to an arbitrary military govern- 
ment, and to a people alien in origin, laws and religion, to nothing else but 
that design, of which they see but too many proofs already, of utterly ex- 
tinguishing their liberties, and bringing them, by the arms of those very 
people, whom they had helped to conquer, into a state of the most abject 
vassalage.? 


1Adams: Maryland’s Influence on Land Cessions, 19. 
Annual Register, 1774, 76, 77. 
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But the Quebec Act never took effect. It was nullified by 
the Revolution. By and by, when the limits of the Thirteen 
Colonies, as they were after 1773, were set up as the criterion 
to determine the boundaries of the United States, England, 
France, and Spain, all took the, position that the Royal Pro- 
clamation and the Quebec Act limited the States on the west. 
To this claim the replies, ‘‘The King’s line of 1763 was a 
temporary expedient to quiet the Indians,” and ‘‘The 
Quebec Act was one of the causes that brought on the war, 
and that we are fighting to resist,” are pressed once and 
again in the American State papers of the period. 

Even Lord Dunmore, that bitter enemy of the Colonies, 
and steadfast upholder of the British cause, ignored tie 
Western policy of the home government. His personal 
characteristics, love of money and of power, contributed to 
this end. ‘‘His passion for land and fees,” says Bancroft, 
‘‘outweighing the proclamation of the King and reiterated 
most positive instructions from the Secretary of State, he 
supported the claims of the colony to the West, and was a 
partner in two immense purchases of land from the Indians 
in Southern Illinois. In 1773, his agents, the Bullets, made 
surveys at the Falls of the Ohio; and parts of Louisville and 
parts of the towns opposite Cincinnati are now held under 
his warrant.’”’ The Indian war, that takes its name from his 
Lordship, which was brought on by his own Western policy, 
was in controvention of the policy of the home government; 
and the historian just quoted goes so far as to say: ‘‘The 
royal Governor of Virginia, and the Virginian Army in the 
Valley of the Scioto, nullified the Act of Parliament which 
extended the Province of Quebec to the Ohio, and in the 
name of the King of Great Britain triumphantly maintained 
for Virginia the western and northwestern jurisdiction 
which she claimed as her chartered right.” Virginia ‘‘ap- 
plauded Dunmore when he set at naught the Quebec Act, 
and kept possession of the government and right to grant 
lands on the Scioto, the Wabash, and the Illinois.”* Dun- 


1Bancroft, IV, 82, $3, 88. 
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more’s invasion of the Northwest, in 1774, added another 
link to the Virginia chain of titles to those regions. ‘‘ From 
its second charter, the discoveries of its people, the author- 
ized grants of its governors since 1746, the encouragement 
of its legislature to settlers in 1752-3, the promise of lands 
as bounties to officers and soldiers who served in the French 
war, and the continued emigration of its inhabitants, the 
Ancient Dominion derived its title to occupy the Great 
West.’’?, B. A. HINSDALE. 


1Bancroft, III, 320. 
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SOME EARLY TRAVELERS AND ANNALISTS OF 
THE OHIO VALLEY. 


In a letter to R. W. Emerson, dated July 8, 1851, Thomas 
Carlyle wrote as follows: ‘‘I lately read a small old brown 
French duodecimo, which I mean to send you by the first 
chance there is. The writer is a Capitaine Bossu: the pro- 
duction, a Journal of his experiences in ‘La Louisiana,’ 
‘Oyo’ (Ohio,), and those regions, which looks very genuine, 
and has a strange interest to me, like some fractional Odys- 
sey or letter. Only a hundred years ago, and the Mississippi 
has changed as never valley did: in 1751, older and stranger, 
looked at from z¢s present date, than Balbec or Ninevah! 
Say what we will, Jonathan is doing miracles (of a sort) under 
the sun in these times now passing. Do you know Sartram's 
Travels? This is of the Seventies (1770) or so; treats of 
Florida chiefly, has a wondrous kind of floundering eloquence 
in it; and has also grown immeasurably o/d. .All American 
libraries ought to provide themselves with that kind of book; 
and keep them as a kind of future biblical article.”’ 

Writing a month later to the same appreciative corre- 
spondent, the great Scotchman said: ‘‘Along with the 
sheets [of the life of Sterling] was a poor little French Book 
for you,—Book of a poor Naval Msszssippi Frenchman, one 
‘Bossu’ I think; written only a century ago, yet which 
already seemed old as the Pyramids in reference to those 
strange, fast-growing countries. I read it as a kind of de- 
faced romance; very thin and lean, but all ¢vwe, and very 
marvelous as such.” The books* thus strikingly character- 


1Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales, Contenant une Relation des 
differens Peuples qui habitent les environ du grande Flevre Saint Louis, 
appelle vulgairement le Mississippi; leur Religion; leur Gouvernement; leurs 
Guerres, leur Commerce. Par M. Bossu, Amsterdam, 1748. 

Travels through Morth and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida, the Cherokee Country, the Extensive Territories of the Muscogulges, 
or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the Choctaws. Plates, 8vo. By 
William Bartram, London, 1792. 
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ized by the poet-historian of Craigenputtock, while they 
possess an interest to all Americans, and a certain historical 
value to the whole world, are of special significance to the 
student of western history, for they mark the period when 
travelers and explorers began to record observations taken in 
the Mississippi valley. Bossu was one of the first of the 
quite numerous French travelers who visited the interior of 
North America in the latter part of the Eighteenth Century 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth. The Bartrams, John, 
born in 1701, and William, born in 1739, were Pennsylvan- 
ians, and both were eminent botanists. The volume which 
so impressed Carlyle was first published in Philadelphia in 
1791. Coleridge honored it with his praise, calling it a 
‘‘work of high merit every way.” 

Seven years before the publication of Bartram’s Travels, 
there was issued from the press a little volume of much his- 
torical interest, and which has now become such a rare 
curiosity that I here transcribe the complete title. ‘The 
Discovery, Settlement, and Present State of Kentucky; and 
an Essay towards the Topography and Natural History of 
that Important Country; By John Filson. To which is added 
an Appendix containing: I. The Adventures of Col. Daniel 
Boone, one of the First Settlers, comprehending every im- 
portant Occurrence in the Political History of that Province. 
II. The Minutes of the Piankashaw Council, held at Post St. 
Vincent’s, April 15, 1784. III. An Account of the Indian 
Nations inhabiting within the Limits of the Thirteen United - 
States; their Manners and Customs; and Reflections on their 
Origin. IV. The Stages and Distances between Philadel- 
 phia and the Falls of Ohio; from Pittsburg to Pensacola, and 
several other Places. The whole illustrated by a new and 
accurate Map of Kentucky, and the Country adjoining, drawn 
from actual surveys. Wilmington, Printed by John Adams, 
1784.” 

Very few copies of Filson’s book and map are in existence, 
and a single copy of the work has been sold for as much as 
one hundred and twenty dollars. Next to nothing had been 
published, or was generally known about Filson until quite 
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recently, when Colonel R. T. Durrett gathered together the 
scanty memorials of the romantic pioneer, and gave them to 
the world in a small volume’ put forth by the Filson Club, 
Louisville. From this volume (which contains a weird and 
shadowy portrait of John Filson) we learn that he was born 
near the Brandywine, Pennsylvania, about the year 1747, and 
that he came to Kentucky, probably in 1783, being then, 
perhaps, thirty-six years old. He formed the acquaintance 
of, and collected information from Daniel Boone, Levi Todd, 
James Harrod, Christopher Greenup, John Cowan, William 
Kennedy, and other pioneers, The adventures of Boone 
were related by that hero directly to the enterprising school- 
master, speculator, and verse-maker, Filson, who published 
them, and who is therefore not only the first historian of 
Kentucky, but the original biographer of the typical back- 
woodsman of Literature. The narrative of Filson furnished 
the basis of Bryan’s ‘‘ Mountain Muse,” one of the early at- 
tempts to put Western scenery and pioneer romance into 
verse. Having prepared his manuscript and map, the author 
returned to the East and had them published. The next 
year he turned his face westward, and proceeded from his 
home to Pittsburg in a Jersey wagon, and thence down the 
Ohio, to the mouth of Beargrass Creek, where Louisville 
now is, in a flat-boat. The entire journey consumed two 
months, from April 25 to June 27, 1785. 

In the summer of the same year Filson went in a canoe to 
Vincennes, on the Wabash, and walked back through the 
woods to Beargrass. This journey of 450 miles he repeated 
in the autumn, the object of both excursions being to collect 
materials for a history of the Illinois country. On the first 
day of June, 1786, he set out from Vincennes for the Falls 
of the Ohio in a ‘‘perogue,” accompanied by three men. 
The party were attacked by Indians, and compelled to land 
and take to the woods for safety. Filson, after many perils 
and sufferings, found his way back to Vincennes, exhausted 


1John Filson, the First Historian of Kentucky, An Account of His Life 
and Writings, principally from Original Sources. Prepared for the Filson 
Club by Reuben T, Durrett. Louisville and Cincinnati, 1884. 
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with famine and sore with wounds. After this adventure, he 
returned safely to Kentucky, and again traveled over the long 
road to Philadelphia on horseback. In 1787 he once more 
appeared in the land of Boone, and advertised proposals in 
the Kentucky Gazette to start a classical academy in Lexing- 
ton, the sylvan ‘‘Athens of the West.” The project seems 
not to have been realized; but Filson was fertile in expe- 
dients, and soon he engaged in the important enterprise 
which fixed his name in history. In August, 1788, he went 
into partnership with Mathias Denman and Robert Patterson 
in the purchase of a tract of land on the north side of the 
Ohio River, opposite the mouth of the Licking, on which it 
was proposed to lay out the town of Losantiville, now Cin- 
cinnati. Filson invented the name Losantiville, which has 
been much ridiculed, but it is doubtful whether the word Cin- 
cinnati, which is either a genitive singular or a nominative 
plural, is not as absurd as the euphonious name compounded 
by the Lexington schoolmaster. Filson, who was a surveyor, 
marked out a road from Lexington to the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, and, with his partners, arrived at the site of their town 
in September, and began to lay out streets, at least on paper. 
One of these was to be called Filson Avenue, but the name 
was changed to Plum street after Filson’s tragic disappear- 
ance from the stage of affairs. The circumstances of his exit 
are shrouded in mystery. _ The supposition is that he fell a 
victim to the tomahawk and scalping-knife of some prowling 
savage. All that we know is that he set out alone to ex- 
plore the solitudes of the Miami woods, and that he was seen 
no more by his white comrades. Nor was any trace of his 
body ever found. 

I pass from the story of Filson to mention another traveler 
and writer who, in some sense, took up the historical and 
romantic vole which Filson had ceased to play. George Im- 
lay, a Captain in the American army, and commissioner for 
laying out lands in the back settlements, published, in the 
year 1792, a remarkably complete and entertaining book’ on 


1A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North Amer- 
ica, Containing an account of its Climate, Population, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Etc. By Captain George Imlay. London, 1792. 
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Kentucky and the West. It was written in the form of a 
series of letters, and first appeared from a London press. 
This Captain Imlay was'the man whose scandalous relation 
with and cruel abandonment of Mary Wollstonecroft once 
made a considerable excitement in the world. He met Miss 
Wollstonecroft in France, sometime in 1792, and the two 
formed a free-love alliance which Imlay broke, thereby caus- 
ing the lady to make two attempts to commit suicide. She 
afterwards became the wife of the famous William Godwin, 
by whom she had a daughter who married the poet Shelley. 
Imlay was the author of a novel entitled ‘‘The Emigrants,” 
which appeared in three volumes, in 1793. 

To the second edition of Imlay’s ‘‘America” was appended 
John Filson’s ‘‘Kentucky.” The work was furnished with 
several useful maps. Several of the chapters deal in general 
historical facts collected from other books. The writer dwells 
with prolix comment, on the American theory and form of 
government, and on systems of polity, religion, and society, 
evidently regarding himself as an authority in statesmanship 
and philosophy. His social views are extremely radical, and 
he indulges in divers rhapsodical flights on liberty, equality, 
fraternity and millenial virtue. 

The interest of Imlay’s book to readers of the present day 
consists in his descriptions of Kentucky, its products and 
people, as he saw them nearly a- hundred years ago. It is 
pleasant, for instance, to read what he wrote of the cane- 
brakes that once covered many parts of the Ohio Valley, and 
which were of value as fodder. ‘‘The cane,” he says, ‘‘is a 
reed that grows to the height frequently of ten or twelve 
feet, and it is in thickness from the size of a goose-quill to 
that of two inches in diameter. When it is slender, it never 
grows higher than from four to seven feet; it shoots up in 
one summer, but produces no leaves until the following year. 
It is an evergreen, and is, perhaps, the most nourishing food 
for cattle upon earth. No other milk or butter has such 
flavor and richness as that which is produced from cows 
which feed upon cane. Horses which feed upon it work 
nearly as well as if they were fed upon corn.” 
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The Captain’s style is often picturesque and vivid, but 
some of his delineations of primitive customs in Kentucky 
are probably touched, with the hues of fancy. The following 
idylic paragraphs might have been written of Arcadia. ‘‘The 
season of sugar-making occupies the women whose mornings 
are cheered by the modulated buffoonery of the mocking- 

bird, the tuneful song of the thrush, and the gaudy plumage 

of the paroquet.—Festive mirth crowns the evening.—The 

business of the day being over, the men join the women in 

the sugar groves where enchantment seems to dwell.—The 

lofty trees wave their spreading branches over a green turf, 

on whose soft down the mildness of the evening invites the 

neighboring youth to sportive play; while our rural Nestors, 

with calculating minds, contemplate the boyish gambols of a 
growing progeny, they recount the exploits of their early 

age, and in their enthusiasm forget there are such things as 
decrepitude and misery. Perhaps a convivial séng, or a 
pleasant narrative closes the scene. 

‘*Rational pleasures meliorate the soul; and it is by famil- 
iarizing man with uncontaminated felicity, that sordid avarice 
and vicious habits are to be destroyed. 

‘Gardening and fishing constitute some part of the amuse- 
ments of both sexes. Flowers and their genera form one of 
the studies of our ladies; and the embellishment of their 
houses with those which are known to be salutory constitute 
a part of their employment. Domestic cares and music fill 
up the remainder of the day, and social visits, without cere- 
mony or form, leave them without ennui or disgust. Our 
young men are too gallant to permit the women to have sep- 
arate amusements; and thus it is that we find that suavity 
and politeness of manners universal, which can only be 
effected by female polish. . 

‘‘The autumn and winter produce not less pleasure. Eve- 
ning visits mostly end with dancing by the young people, 
while the more aged indulge their hilarity, or disseminate 
information in the disquisition of politics, or some useful art 


or science. 
‘Such are the amusements of this country, which have for 
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their basis hospitality, and all the variety of good things 
which a luxuriant soil is capable of producing, without the 
alloy of that distress of misery which is produced from 
penury or want. Malt liquor, and spirits distilled from corn 
and the juice of the sugar tree, mixed with water, constitute 
the ordinary beverage of the country. Wine is too dear to 
be drank prodigally; but that is a fortunate circumstance, as 
it will be an additional spur to us to cultivate the vine.” 

Enough, and perhaps too much of Captain Imlay’s rosy 
rhetoric. Let us turn from the perusal of his pages to the 
less florid volumes of his cotemporary, Harry Toulmin, an- 
other historiagrapher of Kentucky. He was an Englishman, 
a disciple and follower of Joseph Priestley. Migrating to 
Kentucky he took a leading part in the public affairs of the 
young state. For atime Toulmin was president of Transyl- 
vania University, at Lexington; and he afterwards became 
Secretary of State. A collection of the acts of the Kentucky 
Legislature, by him, was published at Frankfort in 1802. 
His ‘‘Description of Kentucky,” and ‘‘Thoughts on Emi- 
gration,’’ both published in London, in 1792, were valuable 
in their day in spreading knowledge of the West, and in- 
ducing immigration. 

The celebrated naturalist F. A. Michaux, who, clad in a 
suit made of the skins of wild animals, traversed the Missis- 
sippi Valley, collecting materials for his ‘‘History of American 
Oaks,” also published a book’ of travels. The descriptions 
which he gave of the West, and of his experiences of log- 
cabin life, and woodland adventure, were much admired in his 
day, and are yet well worth reading. 

Not less entertaining and more general in its scope was a 
book of travels by the French writer, C. F. Volney, a trans- 
lation? of which appeared in 1804, and was very generally 
circulated. 


1Travels to the Westward of the Allegheny Mountains in the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and return to Charleston through the 
Upper Carolinas. London, 1804. 

2View of the Climate and Soil of the United States of America, with 
Remarks on Florida, By C. F. Volney. London, 1804. 
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There was published in 1808, a book? that created a sen- 
sation in the Ohio Valley, and particularly in Cincinnati. 
This was a pretentious but blundering narrative by Thomas 
Ashe, compiled from the ‘‘Navigator,” and other books, 
with original statements based on insufficient observation, 
and not a few downright inventions of the author’s fancy. 
For example, the Big Miami river is represented as flowing 
out of Lake Erie. Ashe went under the assumed name of 
D’Arville, and introduced himself by forged letters to lead- 
ing citizens of the West. We are told by an early Western 
writer that this impostor ‘‘beguiled the late learned, ingenious, 
and excellent Dr. Goforth of his immense collection of mam- 
moth bones, and made a fortune of them, and of his book, in 
London.” E. D. Mansfield brands Ashe as the ‘‘first to 
discover that a book abusing the people of the United States 
would be profitable by its popularity.’’ Daniel Drake, whose 
preceptor was the deluded Goforth, mentions Ashe, akas 
D’Arville, as that ‘‘swindling Englishman’; but the favorite 
appellation by which indignant Cincinnatians advertised the 
offending bone-stealer, was ‘‘the infamous Ashe.” The 
London Quarterly Review said of Ashe and his ‘‘Travels’’: 
‘‘He has spoiled a good book by engrafting incredible stories 
on authentic facts.” 

Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris’s ‘‘Journal of a Tour into 
the Territory Northwest of the Allegheny Mountains,’’ 1805; 
Christian Schultz’s ‘‘Inland Voyage from New York to the 
West and South,”’ 1808; Daniel Drake’s ‘‘Picture of Cincin- 
nati and the Miami Country,’ 1815; and Timothy Flint’s 
“Recollections” of travel and residence in the Mississippi 
Valley, and his ‘‘Geography and History of the Western 
States,” are all works of importance for the useful matter 
they contain, and of interest, owing to their style of compo- 
sition. They require more extended notice than it is within 


the scope of this article to give. 


1Travels in America, performed in 1806, for the purpose of Exploring the 
Rivers Allegheny, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and ascertaining the 
Produce and Condition of their Banks and Vicinity. By Thomas Ashe, 


Esq. London, 1808. 
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In the year 1818, Morris Birbeck, an English speculator 
who founded the settlement of Albion, in Southern Illinois, 
published in London two little books, ‘‘ Letters from Illi- 
nois,” and ‘‘ Notes ona Journey in America.” These vol- 
umes were in motive similar to the writings Toulmin had 
produced in Kentucky thirty years before. 

The various volumes of travel and exploration by Pike, 
Dana, Stoddart, Long, Schoolcraft, Lewis and Clarke, and 
others, which appeared from 1810 to 1814, though not treat- 
ing especially of the Ohio Valley, furnished much history 
directly bearing upon common interests, and were widely 
read in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The numer- 
ous letters, notes, journals, and books of travel and observa- 
tion, such as I have mentioned, furnished the literary ma- 
terial on which local historians based more comprehensive 
works, 

Humphrey Marshall published a formal ‘‘ History of Ken- 
tucky,’’* in 1812; and a more elaborate one? in 1824. Hum- 
phrey Marshall, a relative of Chief Justice John Marshall, was 
a distinguished politician and orator. He was elected to the 
United States Senate over John Breckenridge for the term | 
1795-1801. He once fought a duel with Henry Clay. 
Marshall died in 1842, at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
His history has a force and piquancy that makes it readable 
to-day, and the bias in favor of Federalism adds a relish to 
its pages like that which one discovers in Hildreth’s ‘‘ United 
States.” 

Another historian of comparatively early time in Kentucky 
was Mann Butler, the father of Noble Butler, and a pioneer 
who deserves to be remembered for his virtues and services. 
Butler was born in Baltimore in 1784; visited England in 
boyhood; graduated at St. Mary’s College, D. C.; came 


1The History of Kentucky, Including an Account of the Discovery, Set- 
tlement, and Present State of the Country. By Humphrey Marshall. 
Frankfort, 1812. 

The History of Kentucky. An Account of the Modern Discovery, Set- 
tlement, Progressive Improvement, Civil and Military Transactions, and the 
Present State of the Country. Two vols. Frankfort, 1824. 
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West in 1806, and began the practice of law at Lexington; 
taught school at Marysville, Versailles, and Frankfort; served 
some years as professor at Transylvania University; located 
at Louisville, where he was a prominent educator and writer 
from 1831 to 1845; removed to St. Louis, where he resided 
from 1845 to the year of his death, 1852. 

Butler’s history’ is agreeably written, and is specially inter- 
esting on account of its descriptions of life in the backwoods. 

The History of Kentucky, by Judge Lewis Collins, first 
issued in 1847 (revised and enlarged fourfold, and brought 
down to 1874 by Dr. Richard Collins), gathers up all the frag- 
ments of Kentucky history, new and old, and is a standard 
reference book. 

Turning our attention to the historical bibliography of the 
States north of the Ohio River, we find among the names of 
early annalists that of Nahum Ward, who, as early as 1822, 
published a ‘‘Brief Sketch of the State of Ohio,” a book 
now hard to obtain. The ‘‘Preliminary Sketch of the His- 
tory of Ohio,’”’ contained in the ‘‘ Statutes of Ohio and of the 
Northwestern Territory,” edited by Salmon P. Chase, and 
published at Cincinnati in 1833, is justly regarded as a stand- 
ard of reference that can be relied on, and it is, in fact, the 
first systematic presentation cf Ohio’shistory. Before it was 
issued, however, Mr. John H. James, of Urbana, had began 
to print, in Hall’s Western Magazine, his chapters on the 
history of the Buckeye State. The ‘‘History of the State of 
Ohio; Natural and Civil,” by Caleb Atwater, which is reck- 
oned among our pioneer books, was brought out in 1838; 
and Henry Howe’s compendious volume, a most serviceable 
work, was originally published in 1848. In the same year 
the Historical Society of Ohio published Samuel Prescott 
Hildreth’s ‘‘Pioneer History of the Ohio Valley,” which, 
with its companion volume, ‘‘Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs of the Pioneers,” takes high rank among writings 
of its class. Judge Jacob Burnet’s ‘‘Notes on the Early 


1A History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, from its Exploration and 
Settlement by the Whites to the Close of the Northwestern Campaign in 
1813. By Mann Butler. Louisville, 1834. 
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Settlement of the Northwestern Territory,” (1847), is also a 
useful contribution to our stock of pioneer histories. J. W. 
Taylor’s ‘‘ History of the State of Ohio,” though it treats of 
the earliest period of the State’s history, can not be regarded 
as an old book, for it was published in 1854, less than fifty 
years ago. 

Most prominent of the early historians of Indiana, was 
John B. Dillon, whose career falls in quite recent years, and 
whose first important book came out in 1843. This was the 
initial volume of a projected elaborate work which was never 
completed. The author, however, published, in 1859, a 
‘‘History of Indiana from its Earliest Explorations to the 
Close of the Territorial Government in 1815.” Dillon wrote 
other historical books. He was a most amiable gentleman, 
and a useful citizen. For many years he was State Librarian 
of Indiana. 

Illinois is quite rich in historical records. Having white 
settlements in the southern part at a very early date, the 
Illinoig country became the subject of much attention by 
travelers and writers. I have referred to the letters of Mor- 
ris Birbeck, which date back as far as 1818. The Rev. John 
Mason: Peck, a distinguished Baptist missionary and educa- 
tor, wrote ‘‘A Guide for Emigrants; Containing Sketches of 
Illinois, Missouri, and the adjacent Posts,” which was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1831; and also a ‘‘Gazetteer of Illinois,” 
published in 1834. Henry Brown’s ‘‘Illinois,” came out in 
1844. 

A book valued for its historical information, and amusing 
as a literary curiosity, is ‘‘The Pioneer History of Illinois,” 
written by John Reynolds, one of the early Governors of 
Illinois, an illiterate man of strong common sense. The 
volume was published at Belleville, Illinois, in 1852, and 
contains the history of Illinois from 1673 to 1818. The 
author says, ‘‘My friends will think it strange that I have 
written a book, no matter how small and unpretending it 
may be.” He justifies his effort on the score that ‘many 
facts stated in the ‘Pioneer History,’ since the year 1800, came 
under my own observation, which may be relied on as true.” 
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Recounting his personal history he says, ‘‘The first Illinois 
soil I ever touched was on the bank of the Ohio, where Gol- 
conda now stands, in March 1800. When we were about to 
start from the Ohio, I asked Mr. Lusk how far it was to the 
next house on the road, and when he told us the first was 
Kaskaskia, one hundred and ten miles, I was surprised at the 
wilderness before us. My father hired a man to assist us in 
traveling through the wilderness. We were four weeks in 
performing this dreary and desolate journey.” 

Governor Reynolds gives the following quaint description 
of the French settlers of Illinois: ‘‘The French seldom 
plowed with horses, but used oxen. It is the custom with 
the French everywhere to yoke oxen by the horns, and not 
by the neck. Oxen can draw as much by the horns as by 
the neck, but it looks more savage. Sometimes the French 
worked oxen in carts, but mostly used horses. I presume 
that a wagon was not seen in Illinois for nearly one hundred 
years after its first settlement. A French cart as well as a 
plough, was rather a curiosity. It was constructed without 
an atom of iron. When the Americans came to the country 
they called these carts ‘barefooted carts,’ because they had 
no iron on their wheels.” * * 

‘The French generally, and the females of that nation par- 
ticularly, caught up the French fashions from New Orleans 
and Paris, and with a singular avidity adopted them to the 
full extent of their means and talents. The females gener- 
ally, and the males a good deal, wore the deer skin mawkaw- 
sins. A nicely made mawkawsin for a female in the house 
is both neat and serviceable.” 

* * * * * «The ancient and innocent custom was 
for the young men about the last of the year to disguise 
themselves in old clothes, as beggars, and go around the vil- 
lage in the several houses where they knew they would be 
welcome. They enter the houses dancing what they call the 
Gionie, which is a friendly request for them to meet and have 
a ball to dance away the old year. The people, young and 
old meet, each one carrying along some refreshment, and 
then they do, in good earnest, dance away the old year. 
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About the 6th of January, in each year, which is called Le 
jour de Rais, a party is given, and four beans are baked in a 
large cake; this cake is distributed among the gentlemen, and 
each one who receives a bean is proclaimed king. These 
four kings are to give the next ball. These are called 
‘‘King’s balls.” These Kings select each one a queen, and 
make her a suitable present. They arrange all things neces- 
sary for the dancing party. In these merry parties no set 
supper is indulged in. They go there not to eat, but to be 
and make merry. They have refreshments of cake and coffee 
served round at proper intervals. Sometimes Bouillon, as 
the French call it, takes the place of coffee. Towards the 
close of the party, the old queens select each one a new 
King, and kisses him to qualify him into office; then each 
new King chooses his new Queen, and goes through the 
ceremony as before. In this manner the King balls are kept 
up all the carnival.” 

Another Iilinois Governor, Thomas Ford, wrote a history 
of the state, which was published at Chicago in 1854. 

Illinois is deeply indebted to the literary industry and en- 
terprise of Judge James Hall, who resided in the State from 
1820 to 1833, and there conducted the ‘‘Illinois Magazine,” 
devoting much time and pains to historical subjects. To 
him, also, the people of the Ohio Valley owe gratitude for 
general labors in the field of local history, and especially for 
his delightful volume, ‘‘The Romance of Western History.” 

An exceedingly important and useful digest of events, 
covering the whole ground of Ohio Valley history, is James 
H. Perkins’s ‘‘Annals of the West,”’ first issued in 1846; re- 
vised in 1850 by Rev. T. M. Peck, and re-revised by James 
R. Albach in 1852, and again in 1857. From this well- 
ordered storehouse of valuable information, many compilers 
and historians have borrowed, and many more will borrow. 


W. H. VENABLE. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN CENTRAL OHIO.! 


Ir is pleasant, my friends, to realize the sentiment that, 
not only peace has its triumphs as well as war, but that 
domestic and home life hath its excitements and enjoyments 
as well as the political arena. 

In this day of public strife—in the middle of a campaign 
in which the embattling squadrons of the several political 
parties of the day are arrayed against each other in the con- 
test for civil power—we rest on our arms, and come together 
as under a flag of truce; nay, more, forgetting all differences 
or grounds for hostility, we meet as friends and neighbors, 
irrespective of all divisions on public questions, to interchange 
kindly civilities, for mutual congratulations on the joys and 
happiness with which God has blessed us in our present 
social relations of life, and to contrast the same with the 
character and conditions of our fathers, the early settlers and 
pioneers of this part of our beloved State. 

In the few remarks I may submit it is my purpose, how- 
ever'I may sometimes wander from the straight path I have 
allotted to myself, to speak of the early settlements in Cen- 
tral Ohio, and of the character and life-incidents of the set- 
tlers. In speaking of them I do not propose to recount his- 
tory, but rather to refer to times and events that in a long life- 
time, relating back to the beginning of the present century 
have fallen under my own observation. 

I came with my father’s family to Licking county in 1809. 
We settled in Newark, then a small hamlet composed of a 
few straggling hewed log houses, or log cabins proper, chiefly 
on the east and north Jine of the public square of that now 


* An address delivered at Mansfield, Ohio, September 15th, 1885, before 
the Richland County Historical and Pioneer Society. This address was 
the last delivered by Mr. Curtis (his death occurring a few weeks later), 
and is printed from the manuscript in the author’s handwriting, now in the 
possession of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
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beautiful city. There were but two frame structures then 
standing on the town site—one a lawyer’s small office, the 
other a one and one-half story dwelling of the other lawyer 
of the village. A little to the north and south respectively 
of the centre of the public square stood two conspicuous 
hewed log edifices, simply enclosed, but otherwise unfinished 
and unfurnished, the one for a common jail, with an upstairs 
prison for debtors, the other dignified with the name of court 
house. In the latter, upon a rude platform on which sat the 
judges, and with rustic benches and improvised tables for the 
lawyers, the forensic debates of the bar were delivered and 
decisions of the four judges —Judge Wilson presiding — pro- 
nounced. 

At the period to which I refer there were probably two 
hundred inhabitants, the families of some seventy-five or 
eighty settlers, who had located on the plateau of this beauti- 
ful valley of rich lands at the junction of the three streams 
that here come together and make the Licking river. The 
county had been organized only the year preceding, and 
Newark, after a hard-fought battle with the settlement at 
Granville, had won the contest, and become the county seat. 

A small settlement was gathered around Robertson's mills 
under the name of Wilmington, on the north branch of the 
Licking, where the town of Utica now stands. Thence to 
Mt. Vernon, in Knox county, was chiefly an unbroken forest, 
with here and there by the narrow wagon way a log cabin, 
and the beginning of asettlement. The same remarks would 
apply to the line of roadway at that period of time between 
Mt. Vernon and Mansfield, county seats respectively of Knox 
and Richland counties, then recently erected. Small indica- 
tions of villages were seen at Fredericktown and Bellville, 
and in a few other places east of the main north and south 
line of road. On the lower waters of Owl creek and upper 
branches of the Mohican were beginnings of new homesteads 
by settlers that had drifted in from Western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 

I wonder if many of those before me really had any proper 
idea of the manner in which these early settlements were be- 
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gun. Of course I-recognize some men of advanced age in 
this audience, who, if they did not themselves participate in 
the labor of building the first log cabin and clearing their 
first field, may have lived so near that time as to recognize 
some of the features I will attempt to give. In the first 
place you must realize, if you can, that the work to be done 
was usually at the greatest disadvantage; and hence much 
more difficult than the same work, and in the same primitive 
style, could now be done. An ax, a saw, and an auger, and 
the hammer taken from the doubletree of his wagon, usu- 
ally constituted all the mechanical tools with which the rude 
architect was to rear and construct the house that probably 
for the succeeding fifteen or twenty years must be the home 
for his family. There the later children will be born and 
reared, while the older ones are assisting the father to clear 
the farm and open fields from the heavy timber and under- 
brush of the surrounding forest. After a few days spent in 
an improvised shanty, or perhaps the interior of the covered 
wagon, the pioneer sets himself seriously to work in the con- 
struction of his log cabin. Having selected his spot, the 
tall, straight young trees of the forest are to be felled, meas- 
ured, cut, and hauled to the place; at the same time properly 
distributed to form the several prospective sides of the pro- 
posed structure. The ‘‘skids” are provided upon which to 
run up the logs. The clapboards, rived from the cleanest 
white oak blocks, rough and unshaved, are made ready for 
the roof. Whiskey, then about twenty-five cents per gal- 
lon, is laid in, and due notice given to such neighbors as can 
be reached, of the day appointed for the ‘‘ raising.” 

When the time comes, and the forces collect together, 
a captain is appointed, and the men divided into proper sec- 
tions, and assigned to their several duties. Four men most 
skillful in the use of the axe, are severally assigned to each 
corner; these are the ‘‘corner men,” whose duty it is to 
‘‘notch” and ‘‘saddle’’—as it were, like a dovetail—the 
timbers at their connection, and preserve the plumb, ‘‘carry- 
ing up” the respective corners. Then there are the ‘‘end 
men,” who, with strong arms, and the aid of pikes, force the 
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logs up the ‘‘skids” and deliver them to the corner men, 
In this way the building rises with wonderful rapidity; the 
bearers for the roof logs are adjusted; the broad clapboards 
laid with skill, the ‘‘ weight-poles”’ placed upon the succes- 
sive courses, and the shell of the cabin is completed. The 
frolic is ended and a good supper crowns the day’s work. 
Then follow the ‘‘puncheon”’ floor, made of heavy planks split 
from timber and dressed on one side with an axe; the big log 
fire place; the beaten clay hearth; the stick and clay chim- 
ney; the ‘‘clinking”’ and ‘‘daubing;’’ the paper windows, 
and the door with wooden latch and hinges. And so the 
log cabin home is made ready, and the family moves in 
with as much joy and delight as may fill their hearts when, 
twenty years later, they enter their now stately frame or brick 
mansion erected on the same spot. 

The above is the primitive log cabin; but it was subject to 
many modifications and degrees of advanced pretensions, — 
The cabin might be single, or double, with a gangway be- 
tween, covered by a common roof. It was made of hewed 
logs, or ‘‘scutched,” which was a superficial hewing made 
after the building was up. So, too, its elevation was suited 
to the condition of the family; and sometimes the corners. 
squared or dressed down; and perchance the clapboards 
nailed on, when so luxurious an article as nails could be ob- 
tained, in lieu of the ‘‘ weight-poles.” 

These were various forms of the residences of the pioneers, 
They were all log cabins, but the primitive form first de- 
scribed predominated; the improved form indicating the am- 
bition, prosperity and taste of the proprietor and his family. 
Such was the beginning of settlements in all this range of 
beautiful country, embracing the central counties of Licking, 
Knox and Richland, and others adjacent, through which a 
gentleman may now drive with his carriage and pair as 
through a park. The stately mansions and their surround- 
ings often presenting the appearance of a villa; and the ex-: 
tended fields and groves forming a succession of landscape 
most pleasing to the eye, and giving assurance of the wealth, 
comfort and happiness of our people, and of the wonderful 
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rapidity with which our country has progressed during the 
last half century, along the road of prosperity. 

In this connection I might extend my reminiscences to em- 
brace many interesting events in the early settlement of this 
part of Ohio, the history of which is fast becoming mere tra- 
dition. Buta proper regard to the limit of time I may have 
your attention, admits my mentioning a few only. 


It was but natural that the amusements of the period often 
assumed features carresponding with the character of their 
employments. Hence the ‘‘chopping” and ‘‘log-rolling” 
frolics, the ‘‘corn-husking bees” and the ‘‘ raisings”’ would 
bring together the neighbors of a five-mile settlement, 
assembling with the social feelings that would lighten their 
labor, and make the occasion one of joy and recreation. 
Nor were these hilarious gatherings confined to the men; for 
the good wives and daughters, entering into the spirit of the 
time, would appoint some branches of their own industry— 
their sewing or quilting—to enter into the frolic; and at the 
end of the day, alike laying their labors aside, all would join 
in doing justice to a chicken pot-pie, the making of which, 
since the era of cooking stoves, has become a lost art to the 
present generation. Then the evening would wind up—per- 
haps with games and plays—or, if the fiddler could be 
obtained, with a lively dance upon the green lawn, or the 
‘*puncheon ”’ floor. 


The war of 1812, occurring as it did in the pioneer day of 
Ohio, the proximity of the settlers to the Indian villages and 
the Canada border brought them in direct connection with 
many of its painful events, and added greatly to their suffer- 
ings and privations. There was an Indian village on the 
upper waters of the Raccoon branch of the Licking, near 
where the village of Johnstown now stands; another, called 
Greentown, near Perrysville, in this county; and then the 
Wyandottes at Upper Sandusky. Although these several 
Indian Poeblos professed to be friendly, yet their friendship 
was unreliable; many young braves of the tribes, as well 
from their natural hate towards the whites, as also from 
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British bribes and influence, were covertly hostile; and these 
villages gave shelter and harbor to emissaries from other 
tribes openly hostile. Indians that had been peaceful in our 
villages, as traders with their cranberries, pelts, and moccasin- 
work, became a terror to the settlers; and the massacre of 
the Copus family in this county, and the Snows in Huron, 
and other depredations, added to the alarm. 

There was a block-house at Fredericktown, another at 
Bellville; also one at this village [Mansfield], and at other 
exposed places. And often on signal*of danger, all the 
inhabitants of a village or settlement would gather in these 
places of security for protection of their wives and children, 
against apprehended night attacks of the savages. These 
alarms were often without just cause—sometimes perpetrated 
as practical jokes. The surrender of our first army at 
Detroit by General Hull, followed later by the siege of Fort 
Meigs, and the bloody battle of the River Raisin, increased 
the general alarm of the frontier settlements and added to 
the demand for vigilance on the part of the settlers. 

The return of peace was hailed with joy, and the little 
eight-by-ten windows of the cabins, as well as of the more 
pretentious dwellings that had grown up in our villages, 
blazed with added lights, and music and rejoicing filled our 
streets and our dwellings. 


I will now pass to some remarks I desire to make on the 
character of the pioneers and early settlers of this part of 
Ohio. And let me here premise, that I entirely disagree 
with a popular writer of the day" who has attempted to illus- 
trate the proposition ‘‘that our manners and customs go for 
more in life than actual quality.’”’ On the contrary, do we 
not know that the former is but the superficial covering in 
which the true man may be clothed; produced by factitious 
circumstances, and conformed to surrounding influences? 
While the ‘‘quality”’ of the man makes his true character, 
to estimate which you must study his inner principles; his 
habit of thought; his clear perceptions between right and 
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wrong; his spirit of enterprise; the greatness and strength 
of his power of conception and resolution of purpose. These 
are qualities that contribute true character—character that is 
not the less great because found in the humble and unrefined 
‘manners and customs”’ of our noble sires—once called the 
backwoodsmen of Ohio. 

It is not the inert, the irresolute or stupid who strike out 
in life in great changes of pursuits, or risks in business. It 
is the men of thought, of enterprise, of resolution. Such 
traits of character were necessary to bring the young man of 
strong purpose, or the head of a family, to break up the old 
associations of life, and dare the hardships and privations of 
a new settlement in the wild woods of the West. Who does 
not see ina Boone, a Kenton, a Symmes, or a Putnam, ad- 
venturers who first penetrated the Ohio Valley, men of strong 
minds and great character? 

Of such qualities were the early pioneers of our noble 
State. They were the men of nerve, of intellect, and strength 
of purpose, that led the way over the Alleghenies to the bor- 
ders of our beautiful streams and teeming valleys. Nor were 
they ignorant or uncultured in the rudiments of fair education. 
They had been brought up in a land of schools and churches, 
and where colleges and academies were known. And they 
brought with them their education and religion. 

It is a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that our fathers 
were of less culture in the arts and sciences, and all the 
elements of civilization, than the succeeding generations. 
On the contrary, the natural character of the men, and the 
advantages they had received in earlier life, gave them an 
ascendancy to which the first generation that followed could 
not attain for the want of these accessories. So that it often 
happened, that the growing family of sons and daughters, in 
the absence of schools, were wholly, or largely, dependent 
upon their parents for such teaching and instruction, as other 
pressing labors would permit them to give. Hence, in con- 
templating the characters of our fathers, we must go back 
beyond the generation that succeeded, and remember the 
men in their individual and collective relations; in the great 
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qualities that fitted them to lay the foundations of government. 

It would be interesting to individualize and illustrate the 
ideas which I have attempted to give, by bringing into review 
sketches of the lives and characters of the leading men who 
marked the way in these early settlements of which I have 
been speaking; and to whom this part of Ohio is so deeply 
indebted for its present prosperity. But the limits of a brief 
address cannot be enlarged into a volume—many of which 
might be written on this noble theme. But I will recall to 
your minds some recollections of the first courts of common 
pleas—always the great working court—that opened the ad- 
ministration of legal justice in these counties. 

I do not know that this beautiful city, Mansfield, was ever 
adorned with a whipping-post ; but I remember very well that 
interesting feature on the public square in Newark. It was 
a centre for our games, to us school boys, and afforded the 
test of agility in our trials to reach the great staple near the 
top. It was in 1812, I think, that a poor fellow of the name 
of John Courson was convicted of stealing some bags of flour 
from a mill, and perhaps some other articles. He was sen 
tenced by Judge Wilson to receive fifty ‘‘stripes,’’ well laid 
on (as the law then required),—five the next morning, fifteen 
at noon, and thirty the following day at noon. George Allis- 
ton was high sheriff and Andy Beard deputy. The flagella- 
tion was performed by the latter under the oversight of 
the chief. A circle of about sixty feet diameter was drawn 
and a cordon established that kept back the crowd that 
pressed to the line. The prisoner was brought out from the 
log jail and secured by his upraised hands to the big staple. 
The first blow of the ‘‘cowhide” simply left a welt. ‘‘A 
little harder,’’ said the sheriff, and Andy marked the four 
succeeding blows in distinct red lines on the poor fellow’s 
naked back. He received this first installment of his sen- 
tence without an audible groan; but when returned to the 
same position for the second, his utterances and screeches 
from the first stroke were heart-rending, and when returned to 
the prison, his audible lamentations and prayers for annihila- 
tion before another. day were fearful and most painful to be 
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heard. Yet he stood the whole punishment, receiving the 
following day the heavy remainder of the infliction, and re- 
turned to his prison with his back lacerated and bleeding 
from his shoulders to his hips. It was a painful and disgust- 
ing sight, the first and last of the kind in Licking county. 

William Wilson was the first presiding judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for these central counties. He was ap- 
pointed by the Legislature at one of its sessions in Chilli- 
cothe at the organization of the circuit in 1808. He was 
brought up on a farm near the ‘‘ Dumbarton Hills,” in New 
Hampshire, where he received a fair education with a partial 
classical course, and had wended his way to Ohio to grow up 
with the country. Although a young and briefless lawyer at 
the time, through the influence of some friends and with little 
or no competition, he obtained the appointment, and immedi- 
ately removed to and made Newark his permanent place of 
residence until his death. He held his position on the bench 
for three terms—twenty-one years—when he was succeeded 
by Alexander Harper, then a leading lawyer of Zanesville. 
Judge Wilson was a man of marked and practical good, com- 
mon sense, which supplemented his deficiencies in legal learn- 
ing. The long period of his presidency furnished him with 
the rules of practice and increased his knowledge of the 
principles of the law and the leading decisions of the courts. 
But when subjected to the criticisms of such strong legal 
minds as the elder Stanbery (then the great lawyer of Licking 
county) and of the Shermans, the Ewings, the Grangers and 
others of other parts of the circuit, he often had a hard time 
to maintain his dignity on the bench, or to adhere to his own 
rulings. Withal, he was a man of strict integrity of purpose, 
of high moral character, and had the confidence and respect 
of the public. 

In the reconstruction of the circuits, Ebenezer Lane, a 
distinguished lawyer of Norwalk, succeeded Judge Wilson in 
what had been the northern part of the latter’s district. 
Judge Lane for the period of some seven years presided in 
the Common Pleas Courts of this (Richland) and other adja- 
cent counties. He was afterward translated to the bench of 
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the Supreme Court. While by the bar of Ohio Judge Lane 
is best remembered and honored for his clear and lucid 
enunciations of the law in final decisions of the higher court, 
it is as judge of the Common Pleas that the local bar and 
the masses formed that intimate social and professional 
knowledge of the man that so endeared him to our hearts 
and makes his memory so grateful to all who had the honor 
and happiness of his friendship. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, and studied the law in Connecticut. From that State 
he came to Ohio, settling at Norwalk in 1819. He was the 
prosecuting attorney who framed the indictment and con- 
ducted the trial of the Indians who were convicted and sub- 
sequently hung at Norwalk in the latter part of that year for 
the murder and robbery of a white man in the western part 
of the State, then within the jurisdiction of Huron county. 
I was present at the trial as a youth and student, and well 
remember the clear and lucid statement of the case by the 
young prosecutor, in which his logical array of the facts, the 
inferences therefrom, and condensation of his argument, 
indicated the later character of the jurist. Genial in his 
triendships, taciturn but never reticent, ingenuous, kind and 
courteous in manner, he had not only the confidence of the 
bar, but their love and affection. And his retirement from 
the bench to accept the presidency of a railroad combina- 
tion, by which, in a sense, he became lost to the bar of Ohio, 
was profoundly felt and regretted. After an extended tour 
through England and the continent in 1860-61, he retired 
from public business. His death occurred in 1866. 


In looking into the past, and my early professional associa- 
tions in the Courts, the three several Clerks of the Courts of 
these counties, of the period referred to, arise before me. 

Amos H. Caffee, for some fourteen years Clerk of the 
Common Pleas and Supreme Courts at Newark. How 
genial his kindly face as it now, to my mind’s eye, appears 
before me. The accomplished scholar; the faithful friend; 
my many-years’ preceptor, and the model and guide of my 
early youth. He came to Newark about the year 1811, and 
soon organized a select grammar school, at the head and in 
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control of which, he stood for many years. In his school 
the best young men of Newark of that day were trained for 
the active duties of life. From the master’s chair he became 
Postmaster, and then Clerk of the Courts, as before men- 
tioned. Mr. Caffee’s first wife was a daughter of Mrs. 
Henderson, a highly respected widow, of good business 
capacities, and who for many years, as some of you may 
remember, kept an excellent Public in the old McComb 
House in this city. His faithful services in the Courts and 
his obliging manners towards all who had business in his 
office, should establish for him an honorable mention in the 
annals of old Licking. 

James Smith, for three full terms, twenty-one years, clerk 
of the Courts of Knox county. Who of the survivors of 
that period who had business relations with the good old man 
fails to remember his gentle manners and kind old Virginia 
heart? Few of the public transactions in the early affairs of 
old Knox transpired without ‘‘ Uncle Jimmy” being con- 
sulted or his advice and participation enjoyed. He was 
identified with every pnblic movement, and justly exercised 
a dominating influence in the affairs of public interest in the 
then village of Mount Vernon, and the county aswell. Fond 
of a good joke, he would enjoy it, tho’ he were himself the 
victim. His open-handed hospitality made his humble dwell- 
ing a welcome home to all comers. In the Court room the 
lawyers were his pets, for whom his services were ever cheer- 
fully rendered. He was a preacher and writer in the denom- 
ination called ‘‘The Christian Church,” (otherwise New- 
lights), and the chief organizer of that religious sect in the 
counties of Knox and Licking. Your speaker was an in- 
mate in his family for several years, and acknowledges with 
gratitude the noble qualities of his patron and their happy in- 
fluence upon his own character. 


One of the first friendly acquaintances I made at the Mans- 
field bar, in the outset of my professional attendance at her 
Courts was with Elzey Hedges, the genial and obliging 
clerk of all the Courts in old Richland, not old then but, like 
ths other counties I have mentioned, very young in organiza- 
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tion. Mr. Hedges was an early settler at Mansfield, but 
whether he came in with the first I am not prepared to state. 
In the early ’20’s he occupied a partially finished brick house . 
at the N. E. corner of the public square. The clerk’s office 
was kept in one of the front rooms; and there Elzey Hedges, 
with his genial face and kind smile, could always be found, if 
not engaged at his desk in the Court room. Though the ap- 
pointments and conveniences of the office room were exceed- 
ingly primitive, yet so faithfully were the records kept, and 
the papers and files so carefully adjusted, that any document 
or journal entry could be promptly produced, at the most 
sudden call. Visiting lawyers from other counties always 
felt their obligations to Mr. Hedges for his careful attention , 
to their business and the obliging manner in which he per- 
formed his duties. 

In the remarks which I have submitted, while recurring to 
events of the olden times, and illustrating by brief notices 
of a few of the characteristic men of the period, I do not 
forget the hundred and one, so to speak, noble names of the 
fathers who laid the foundations of these now wealthy 
counties. Their names are honorably mentioned in the 
county annals, and will, I trust, be ever cherished by the 
successive thousands that are filling their places. But chiefly 
I have desired to impress upon the hearts and memories of 
my hearers the high character of these pioneer fathers of the 
State, for moral worth and noble aims. And that, however 
humble their mode of living—their distinguished virtues en- 
title them to our highest veneration, and to rank with the 


heroes who establish empires. 
Henry B. Curtis. 
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A PIONEER AUTHOR TO A PIONEER EDITOR. 


OnE of the most interesting books relating to pioneer days 
is John McDonald’s ‘‘Sketches,” a small volume of 267 
pages, reprinted from a series of articles contributed to the 
Western Christian Advocate. The author was born in 1775, 
and died in Ross county, Ohio, in 1853. He passed through 
the rough, wild experience of frontier life ;—-was in turn boat- 
man, hunter, surveyor, military officer, and state legislator. 
Colonel McDonald was a friend and associate of Simon Ken- 
ton, and was himself familiar with the exploits and dangers 
of Indian warfare. 

Shortly after the ‘‘Sketches’’ came out in book form, the 
work was reviewed by William D. Gallagher in his magazine, 
The Hesperian. The gratified author returned his thanks to 
the editor in a characteristic letter, which Mr. Gallagher pre- 
sented to me a few years ago, and which is here published 
for the first time. The epistle is without date, but must have 
been written in September, 1839, when the author was about 
sixty-four years old. The spelling, capitalization and punctu- 
ation of the original manuscript are reproduced in the printed 


copy. 
{ John McDonald to William D. Gallagher.] 


PoPLER RIDGE, NEAR LatrTas, Ross county OHIO. 


Dear Sir 

A friend has recently placed in my hand the Hesperian. 
I have read through the two volumes; and I am much pleased 
with the plan and execution of your project. Your work is 
Geographical—Historical— Biographical —Political— Poetical 
—agricultural—Theological, and sprinkled over with fancy 
sketches of Romance. A reader must have a mudy intelect 
indeed, who cannot find in the Hesperian something to in- 
struct, amuse, and please his fancy. I will be mistaken if 
your literary labor will not travil down the road of time with 
the immortal works of Plutarch. 

I have written and caused to be published, in the Western 
Christian Advocate, sketches of the doings and character of 
four brothers of the name of Whetzel, who were distinguished 
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warriors in olden times. Lewis Whetzel had no equal for 
daring intrepidity, even among those pioneer sons of fame, 
in the west. The matter of those sketches, if written by 
some master hand, (to which accomplishment I make no pre- 
tension) would in my opinion be worthy of a place in any 
publication. The first of these sketches you will find in the 
Advocate of March 29th 1839. There are six numbers 
printed in weekly succession. Read them, and if you 
should think them worthy a place in the Hesperian, I will 
feel myself honored. 

The notice you were pleased to give of my humble volume 
of sketches was read by me with lively satisfaction. You do 
me more than Justice. All I could reasonably hope for my 
manner of writting, was the indulgence to be thought free 
from obtrusion and censure. No other praise was expected 
than what truth merrited, depicted in coarse and homely 
language. 

Like most of the early pioneers I have not learned the art 
of making money; and the state of my finances are so low, 
that I gm hard run to procure subsistence and clothing, or I 

.would forward money as a subscriber to your paper. If a 
man feels he has the disposition, and is master of the need- 
ful, what self complacency he feels when he does liberal, 
generous, charetable deeds—encourages Genius, feeds the 
hungry, clothes the naked—®&. c, whilst the poor man with 
the same liberal sensitive disposition to relieve the wants of 
others, can only simpathize with distress and suffering, in 
silince, where none can know his kindly disposition but the 
all seeing eye, who will not Judge by appearances. 

That your literary labors may be crowned with success and 
that you may long live to enjoy health, peace, and happiness 
is the wish of your humble servant 

Joun M’Donacp. 
William D. Galager Esqr. 

The letter is written in even and legible hand, on a single 
page of a large sheet of foolscap, now yellow and stained. 
It is addressed to ‘‘The Editor of the Hesperian, Cincin- 
natti, Ohio,” and bears the postmaster’s written mark ‘‘From 
Lattas, Ross. Co. O. 28 September, (Single),” and the in- 
scription ‘‘ paid 123.” Of course it is without an envelope, 
being folded in the old-fashioned manner, and sealed with a 
red wafer. W. H. VENABLE. 
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PREGLACIAL MAN IN OHIO. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History* 
for November 4, 1885, Mr. Putnam showed an implement 
chipped from a pebble of black flint, found by Dr. C. L. 
Metz in gravel, eight feet below the surface, in Madisonville, 
Ohio. This rude implement is about the same size and shape 
of one, made of the same material, found by Dr. Abbott in 
the Trenton, N. J., gravel, and is of special interest as the 
first one known from the gravels of Ohio. This announce- 
ment, coupled with a letter from Dr. Metz, saying that he 
had since found another such implement at Loveland, led 
me, on the 11th and 12th of November, to visit the locali- 
ties and see their relation to the glacial deposits of the region. 
The results I here detail. 

Madisonville is situated eleven miles northeast of Cincin- 
nati, in a singular depression connecting the Little Miami 
River with Mill Creek, about five miles back from the Ohio. 
The Little Miami joins the Ohio some miles above Cincin- 
nati, while Mill Creek joins it just below the city. The gen- 
eral height of the hills in that vicinity above the river is from 
400 to 500 feet. But the hills just north of Cincinnati are 
separated from the general elevation further back by the de- 
pression referred to, in which Madisonville is situated. 

The depression is from one to two miles wide, and about 
five miles long, from one stream to the other, and is occupied 
by a deposit of gravel, sand, and loam, clearly enough be- 
longing to the glacial-terrace epoch. The surface of this is 
generally level,-and is about 200 feet above the low-water 
mark in the Ohio. On the east side, on the Little Miami 
River, at Red Bank, the gravel is racher coarse, ranging from 
one to three or four inches, interstratified with sand, and 
underlaid, near the river-level, with fine clay. There is here 
a thin covering of loess, or fine loam. On going westward 
this loess deposit increases in thickness, being at Madison- 


1See Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XXIII., p. 242, 
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ville, one mile west, about eight feet thick. Farther west it 
s much deeper, and seems to take the place of the grave] 
entirely. At several railroad cuttings, compact glacial clay, 
technically called ‘‘till,”” with scratched stones, appears 
underneath all. 

From this description it appears that this cross-valley con- 
necting Mill Creek with the Little Miami back of Avondale, 
Walnut Hills, and the Observatory, was once much deeper 
than now, and has been filled in with the deposits made when 
immense glacial floods were pouring down these two streams 
from the north. The Little Miami was a very important line 
of glacial drainage, as is shown by the extensive gravel ter- 
races all along itscourse. The railroads transport this gravel 
long distances. The coarser material-was naturally deposited 
near the direct line of drainage, where the current was strong. 
Naturally, also, back from the river towards Madisonville 
there would be, as there is, an increase of the fine deposit, 
or loess, which is practically a still-water formation. So 
much for the true glacial character of the formation. There 
can be no doubt upon that point. 

As to the implement, it is preserved in the Archzological 
Museum in Cambridge, Mass., where any one can examine 
it and compare it with similar ones from other parts of the 
world. It is pronounced by Professor Putnam and Dr. Metz 
to be of the true palaeolithic type. It is not smoothed, but 
simply a rudely chipped, pointed weapon, about three 
inches long. Dr. Metz found it two years ago, while dig- 
ging a cistern. In making the excavation for this he pene- 
trated the loess eight feet before reaching the gravel, and 
there, near the surface of the gravel, this implement was 
found. There is no chance for it to have been covered by 
any slide, for the plain is extensive and level topped, and 
there had evidently been no previous disturbance of the 
gravel. 

Subsequently, in the spring of the present year (1887), 
Dr. Metz found another palzolith in an excavation in a simi- 
lar deposit near Loveland, Ohio. Loveland is also on the 
Little Miami River, in the northeast corner of Hamilton 
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county. The river makes something of an elbow here, open 
to the west. This space is occupied by a gravel terrace 
about fifty feet above the stream. The terrace is composed 
in places of very coarse material, resembling very much that 
of Trenton, N. J., where Dr. Abbott has found similar imple- 
ments. The excavation is about one-quarter of a mile back 
from the river, near the residence of Judge Johnson. The 
section shows much coarser material near the surface than at 
the bottom. The material is largely of the limestones of 
the region, with perhaps ten per cent. of granitic pebbles. 
The limestone pebbles are partially rounded, but are largely 
oblong. Some of them are from one to three feet in length. 
These abound for the upper twenty feet of the section on the 
east side toward the river. One granitic boulder was about 
two feet in diameter. On the west side of the cut, away 
from the river, mastodon bones were found, a year ago, in a 
deposit of sand underlying the coarser gravel and pebbles. 
It was here, about thirty feet below the surface, that Dr. 
Metz found the palzolithic implement last spring. It was 
an oblong stone about six inches long, four and a half inches 
wide, which had been here chipped all around to an edge, 
and is, in his opinion, unquestionably of human manufacture. 

By those familiar with the subject, these will at once be 
recognized as among the most important archzological dis- 
coveries yet made in America, ranking on a par with those 
of Dr. Abbott, at Trenton, N. J. They show that in Ohio, 
as well as on the Atlantic coast, man was an inhabitant before 
the close of the glacial period. We can henceforth speak 
with confidence of preglacial man in Ohio. Other observers 
in the State should be stimulated by this discovery. It is 
facts like these which give archeological significance to the 
present fruitful inquiries concerning the date of the glacial 
epoch in North America. When the age of the Mound 
Builders of Ohio is reckoned by centuries, that of the pre- 
glacial man who chipped these palzolithic implements must 
be reckoned by thousands of years. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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FORT HILL, OHIO. 


Fort Hitz is situated in the southeastern corner of High- 
land county, Ohio, one and a half miles west of Pike county 
line, and three miles north of the village of Sinking Springs. 
The base of the hill is bounded on the north and west by the 
East Fork of Ohio Brush Creek. Its elevation is about five 
hundred feet above the bed of the stream and thirteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The base of the hill rests upon 
one hundred and fifty feet of Niagara limestone, followed by 
two hundred and fifty feet of Huron shale and capped with 
about one hundred feet of Waverly shales and sandstone. 

The leading point of interest, and the source from which 
the hill derives its name, is the ancient artificial wall of earth- 
work which completely encloses the level plateau on its sum- 
mit. This was evidently constructed by an excavation of 
earth and stones around the brink of the hill thus raising a 
wall, which, at the present time, ‘has a base averaging twenty- 
five feet and a height averaging from six to ten feet. 

Its entire length is 8,582 feet. It contains 50,856 cubic 
yards of material. At the present day, with our modern 
methods of construction, it would cost not less than twenty 
thousand dollars. 

The area enclosed is thirty-five acres. The gateways or 
entrances are thirty-three in number and are spaces from ten 
to fifteen feet in width, arranged without apparent order or 
regularity except that an average number is found on either 
side, — the eastern half containing the same number as the 
western. The same may be said as to the northern and’ 
southern divisions. 

The space enclosed is level and is almost entirely covered 
with forest, which extends in all directions to the base of the 
hill. There are two small ponds, known locally as ‘‘ Bear 
Wallows,”’ one located near the northerr extremity, the other 
in the north-central part of the Fort. In winter and during 
rainy weather these ponds contain water, and could be made 
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to hold and retain almost any desired quantity. The entire 
circumference of the wall for at least one hundred feet from 
the summit is very steep and precipitous, so that the inmates 


would certainly be able to repel a much superior force from 
the outside. 
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SCALE—80 Poles to the Inch 


The query naturally arises as to where the inhabitants had 
their permanent residence. A partial answer at least may be 
made to this question from an examination of the evidences 
of the former existence of a considerable village or settle- 
ment about one mile south of the summit of the hill. At 
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this point the ground is somewhat undulating and intersected 
by numerous ravines, from which issue springs of the purest 
and coldest water. Here may be seen, a short distance south- 
west of the residence of William Reynolds, Esq., in a culti- 
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SCALE—350 Poles to the Inch. 


vated field, about thirty rods east of the creek, a circular 
earthwork of about three hundred feet in diameter. This 
field has been under cultivation a number of years, yet the. 
outlines of the work are still plainly visible. 
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Another work of like size and character is situated on the 
west side of the creek, and at an equal distance from it. 
About a half-mile south of the first-named circular work is 
‘another work similar in character but much smaller, being 
but fifty feet in diameter. There are also in this latter vicinity 
many other evidences of various kinds, such as mounds, etc. 
Numerous implements of stone and of flint have been discov- 
ered from time to time, and deposits of mica, as well as spec- 
imens of galena, whether native or not, are frequently met 
with. 

A short distance below Bragg’s Tannery, on a small stream 
which is fed by a number of fine springs, there seems to 
have been a dyke thrown across the stream, which would 
form a lake of considerable extent in the basin-shaped valley. 
We may reasonably conjecture that the great Fort on the 
‘hill was constructed as a place of refuge and protection in 
case of invasion. 

The vicinity of Fort Hill is by no means void of natural 
scenery. The channel of Brush creek has cut its way through 
an immense gorge of Niagara limestone for a distance of two 
or three miles, forming numerous cliffs and caverns. On the 
west side of this gorge, at the foot of Fisher’s hill, is a cave, 
once occupied by David Davis, an ingenious and eccentric 
hermit, who made the cavern his home for a number of years 
from about 1847. He discovered a vein of ore near his 
abode from which he manufactured in limited quantities a 
valuable and durable metallic paint, of a color approaching a 
rose tint, and of metallic luster, which gained considerable 
local reputation. The ore, however, so far as yet discovered, 
is not in paying quantities. His cave and surrounding scen- 
ery, situated as it is in one of the most romantic regions of 
Southern Ohio, is well worthy of inspection. 

This gorge, in the opinion of the writer, is of post-glacial 
origin, an idea probably announced for the first time. The 
entire drainage of the country north of Fort Hill once had 
its outlet into Paint creek, ten or twelve miles northeast of 
here at a point a short distance above Bainbridge, in Ross 
county. This outlet has been completely blocked up and 
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filled to a sufficient height to force the water in the direction 
it now assumes. The filling of this old valley at its outlet 
into Paint creek was caused by the vast accumulation of gla- 
cial deposits brought in by the ice. 

As this is a question for the geologist, there is no need of 
further discussion in this article. 


H. W. Overman, 
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ANCIENT WORK NEAR OXFORD, OHIO. 


In the first volume of Smithsonian ‘‘ Contributions to 
Knowledge,”” Mr. McBride gives a cut and description of 
this work.* | But both plat and description vary so widely 
from the facts, that it seems desirable to bring the case up 
again. Mr. MacLean in his ‘‘Mound Builders,” repro- 
duces the figure and copies the chief points of the gen- 
eral statement. They differ as to the locality, McBride 
being entirely right, but McLean putting it in the wrong 
township. The work lies wholly in lot 6, section 31, town- 
ship 5, range 2, east of the Miami Meridian.” 

The Smithsonian plat (Plate XI., No. 2) gives the area 
enclosed as ‘‘25 acres;” the text says ‘‘20 acres.” Mr. 
MacLean copies the text. A careful survey, made under my 
personal supervision, by Christian Pann, H. L. Kramer, and 
P. W. Jenkins, of the Engineers’ Class, gives ezg/t acres. 

An inspection of the cut in the Smithsonian publication or 
in the ‘‘Mound Builders” shows that xo survey had been 
made, and only the wildest kind of guesswork could have 
produced a plat so far out of the way in respect to size, shape, 
and position. For a full understanding of this description, 
it will be necessary to use the plate given herewith. 

Mr. McBride says the bluff is 60 feet high. A careful 
application of the level and rod shows that the point marked 
C is 95 feet above the level of the creek near by; and 
the point B, 90 feet. At N the old channel of the creek 
was Closed by glacial drift many thousand years ago. Imme- 
diately beyond this obstruction, to the eastward, is the buried 


1Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, pp. 29-30. 


2In the technical description of land in this corner of the State the word 
north must not be used. In the location of the mounds of Butler county, as 
given in the first number of the QUARTERLY this mistake of using N. (north) 
occurs mize times; and the mounds as thus described lie in Paulding and 
Defiance counties—not in Butler at all. The work.described in this article 
is on the Miami University lands, and all these lands have the sections 
divided into szx /ots—not into quarters, as elsewhere. 
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ANCIENT WaRK 
NEAR OXFO RD, 


BUTLER Ce.0, 


[Draw hy Pw. Tenkrus J20F¢ 

Note.—The scale of the above map in the original drawing was 320 feet 
to the inch. In making the plate the map was, by error, reduced in size, 
giving an actual scale of about 500 feet to the inch. 


forest, mentioned in the Ohio Geological Survey. The creek 
was forced to turn abruptly back, and it has cut for itself a 
channel over two: miles in circuit; whereas, the direct dis- 
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tance across is about three-fourths of a mile. Of course, at 
first, the creek kept close to the bank from W all the way to 
the township line as marked in the plat. It is possible, but 
not probable, that the stream so ran in the time’of the 
Mound Builders. But it has not so run for many hundred 
years. 

When settlers moved into this vicinity eighty years ago, 
the valley at O was covered by a heavy forest, chiefly sugar- 
tree. This fact I have from Mr. Wallace, who lives but a 
few hundred yards away, and speaks from personal knowl- 
edge, having lived there since 1818. But in the early part 
of this century, even so late as 1840, the stream flowed in 
that part marked ‘‘old channel,” the farthest point being dis- 
tant from the present channel about 300 feet. 

This valley between the glacial dam and the creek, is 50 
rods in length from east to west, and of a width nearly equal. 
The steep declivity from W to the old channel is covered with 
trees rather sparsely; and so is all the land between the creek 
and the brow of the hill. The terrace mentioned by Mr. 
McBride is nothing but landslides, caused by the steep bank 
and the water in it. The slides extend irregularly for more 
than half the surface of the slope. But the upper 15 or 20 
feet is steep and without slides, and along this space there is 
no sign of any defensive work. 

Mr. McBride describes the work as reaching only from H 
to A, about 1,000 feet, with one gateway at K, nearly 300 
feet from H. Before the ground was cultivated the wall was 
six or seven feet high, and was so steep that the boys of the 
time amused themselves by sliding down the steep slopes, as 
related by the aged Mr. Wallace. The same authority says 
that in 1818 the enclosure was still in the state of nature; 
and that the trees within were more stunted than those 
beyond the wall; and nearly every tree was a support to the 
wild grapevine. 

The wall has been plowed down until it is now scarcely 
distinguishable from the general level of the fields, except by 
the ranker growth of corn and weeds along the course of the 
ditch on the exterior side of the wall. 
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Twelve or fourteen years ago, in an ancient work near 
Columbus, O., some pieces of wood were found having un- 
mistakable marks of being the lower end of pickets set in 
the ground. One piece was placed in the Museum of the 
State University. This seems to prove that in one case the 
‘Mound Builders used pickets in their line of defence, as was 
also done by the early settlers of the West, in their struggle 
with the Indians. From what follows, it may not unreason- 
ably be inferred that the Mound Builders were accustomed to 
have such a line of pickets as an essential part of the enclos- 
ure’s defense; and if such should be found to be generally 
true, then the earth was used chiefly as a means of holding 
the pickets in place. This may prove to be a new feature. 
But see what follows. : 

In the examination of the work there were present, besides 
surveyors, Prof. James, of the Chair of Geology in Miami 
University, and Mr. Nelson Perry, of Cincinnati, an exper- 
ienced geologist and mining engineer, and others. A plow- 
man, who had often plowed the field, said he wished some 
one would explain to him why there was a black band of 
earth along the middle of the wall,—that when the field is 
fresh plowed the eye can easily trace out the center of the 
wall by this streak of dark earth. Acting on this hint we 
caused six or eight trenches to be cut directly across the wall, 
down to the general level of the earth; and, at intervals, for 
five hundred feet, or about half the length of the main wall. 
Looking into these cross-sections the most careless eye could 
not fail to detect immediately the position of the dark band. 
This was about one foot wide and was filled with earth of a 
darker hue. The spade cut through small pebbles of lime- 
stone which had been changed to lime, and thus the‘ part of 
the cross section occupied by this band was speckled with 
white spots. We found also small pieces of charcoal too 
deep down to have been put there by accident. 

How shall these facts be interpreted? Let the following 
be suggested until a better shall be found. Suppose that 
the mound builders set up a row of pickets sixteen or 
eighteen feet long, and piled earth on both sides to the height 
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of seven or eight feet, so the pickets would be rendered firm 
in their upright position. In the destruction of the works 
fire played its part, the pickets being burned to or near 
to their base. The cavity so left would subsequently be 
filled with leaves; rain and frost would tend to fill up the 
space formerly occupied by the pickets; the burning timber 
would burn the limestone pebbles into lime, and at points 
near the base coals would be left. The decay of the leaves 
would make the dark colored earth; the calcined pebbles 
would produce the speckled appearance, and the-dark central 
streak is fully accounted for. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the points further. The facts have been given; an explana- 
tion is suggested; let the matter be considered by those so 
inclined, and who also have a sufficient acquaintance with the 
subject to make their opinion valuable. 

According to all accounts thus far published the wall ex- 
tended from H to A, and there terminated. But all along 
the brow of the hill from A to D, and thence across the cor- 
ner to F, there is a band of yellow earth, such as is found at 
the depth of a foot or fifteen inches in all this region. At E 
there is a break in the yellow land, precisely as at K. Both 
. K and E are gateways through the wall. The streak of yel- 
low ciay along the brow of the hill might be considered 
merely the outcrop of the layer, but for that part of it from 
Dto F, The ground itself shows that from D to F there is 
no outcrop, but the band is due to excavation, in the same 
way as trenches are cut in a field for the purpose of receiving 
tile, and which, after the filling, can easily be traced by the 
subsoil that has been exposed and thrown up. 

If this is the proper explanation, then there was also a row 
of pickets of less height and of smaller retaining embank- 
ments, all the way from A to F, and possibly along the en- 
tire circuit of the enclosure; although from F to H no indi- 
cations of any can be found. 

Then the additional inquiry is started whether or not this 
use of pickets was general among the mound builders. 

The tongue M Y is 290 feet long to the point where the 
descent to the ravine begins. From T to H is 264 feet; and 
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to V is about 100 feet further. The gateway at K was of 
course the place of ordinary exit: that at E opens directly 
into the head of the ravine, and seemed to have served as a 
passway to the water at Z. Within the enclosure there is no 
depression which could be used as a cat¢hbasin for water. 
Both ravines seem to me to be artificial, and to have been 
made for the purpose of water supply. That beginning at 
E, is one hundred feet long, and nearly a hundred wide at 
the mouth. The water drains into it from the distance of 
twenty or thirty feet only. The whole ravine is filled with a 
dense grove of small trees. Now if there had been a line of 
pickets from D to the front of the steep bank at C, the water 
could easily be reached without danger from a side attack. 

If the long ravine starting at T, on ground very near level, 
has been washed out since the destruction of the fort, then 
there should be the remains of the wall across the point Y. 
There is no mark of a wall on that point. From T to V is 
about 370 er 380 feet, the gully pointing up stream, then turn- 
ing almost at right angles with V and recurving at L slightly 
in the down-stream direction. At the level of about twenty 
feet below H and Y, there is a bench or terrace very nearly 
level, and extending for more than a hundred feet. In the 
course of time the drainage water has cut out the central 
part of this level space. These reasons point to an artificial 
origin. The embouchure at L is narrower than the ravine fifty 
feet further back. The whole face of the bank from W to Z 
is full of water to thisday. Now, suppose the ravine to have 
been excavated, and a dam thrown across at L. Suppose, 
also, that back of the dam at Y the spongy ground is tapped 
for water; then the space back of the dam for nearly two 
hundred feet will be a reservoir of water wzth a level bottom; 
and, if there were a line of pickets from L to H, then this 
abundant supply of water was perfectly safe from all danger- 
ous intrusion by an enemy. 

The bottom land O was probably a cornfield when the 
fortification was inhabited. It is certain that all the trees of 
our forests have grown since the disappearance of the Mound 
Builders. When I last visited Fort Ancient, a number of 
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years since, a tall poplar tree, not less than five feet in diam- 
eter, was standing directly on top of the wall where it was 
twenty feet high, and the most careful examination showed 
that the forest trees without, within, or on the wall were of 
one age and growth. 

A few years ago three skeletons were plowed up in the 
wall twenty or thirty feet from H. The bodies seem to have 
been laid on the ground and the wall built over them. One 
jaw was said to be wide enough to slip over the face of a man 
of broad countenance, indicating one giant ‘‘in those days.” 

At the same point in our examination a few weeks ago we 
picked up six or seven pieces of skull, one tooth, part of a 
rib, and a miscellaneous lot of pieces which were no longer | 
of any use to the owner. 

Although I have lived near this fort most of the time for 
more than thirty years, and have often been within it, the 
loose description in the books and the erroneous statements 
about it induced me lately to make a pretty thorough exami- 
nation. The chief points only are set forth in this narrative. 


Oxford, O., Nov. 15, 1887. W. McFartanp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTHWORKS OF 
OHIO.. 


PREPARED BY MRS. CYRUS THOMAS FOR THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION. 


[Continued from page 200. | 


Any observers in the State who have facts concerning the 
earthworks of Ohio, in addition to those here stated, will 
confer a favor upon the world by forwarding such information 
to Professor G. F. Wright, Oberlin, O., the member of the 
Editorial Committee in charge of this department, by whom 
the facts will be classified and published in a future number, 
making the QUARTERLY by far the completest depository of 
such information. 

In locating ancient remains it is desirable to note the fol- 
lowing points: 

The character of the works—whether mounds, stone graves, 
burial places, enclosures, walls, caches, etc. 

Whether explored or not, and if explored whether relics 


*were found, the kind of relics, and where such relics have 


been deposited, if known. 

The exact locality, as near as can be determined, in town- 
ship and county, and whether near a town or stream of any 
note. 

Whether any notice or description has been published, and 
in what book, paper or magazine such notice may be found. 

In all cases where antiquities have existed, but are now 
obliterated, they should be included in the list and mention 
made of their having been destroyed, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Nest of flint implements, found two miles west of Center- 
ville. Described by S. H. Binkley, Am. Antiq., Vol. IIL, 
(1881), p.144. 
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Earthworks on the east bank of the Great Miami River, 
three miles below Dayton. Described and figured, Anc. 
Mon., pp. 23-24, Pl. viii., No. 4. 


Small stone mound near Alexandersville. Opened, de- 
scribed, and contents noted at length by S. H. Binkley, Am. 
Antiq., Vol. III., (1881), pp. 325-328. Young Mineralogist 
and Antiquarian, April, 1885, pp. 79-80. 


Enclosure, partly of stone, on the bluff, two miles south 
of Dayton. Described by S. H. Binkley, Am. Antiq., Vol. 
VII., (1885), p. 295. (Possibly the same as mentioned in 
Anc. Mon., pp. 23-24.) 

Group of ancient works consisting of square, circles, and 
mounds, near Alexandersville and six miles below Dayton. 
Described and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 82-83, Pl. xxix., No. 
1. S. H. Binkley, Am. Antiq., Vol. III., (1881), pp. 192- 
193 and 325-328. Young Mineralogist and Antiquarian, 
April, 1885, pp. 79-80. 

The great mound at Miamisburg. Western Gazetteer 
(1847?), p. 295. Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, (1847), p. 375. 
Anc. Mon., (1848), p. 5, fig. 1. Ohio Centen. Rep., (1877), 
Pl. ii, MacLean’s ‘‘ Mound Builders,” (1879), pp. 59-60, 
fig. 1. 

Ancient manufacturing village on the farm of M. T. Dodds, 
Esq., near West Carrollton. Described by S. H. Binkley, 
Am. Antiq., Vol. I., (1879), pp. 256-258. 

Aboriginal cemetery on the bank of the Miami River, 
close to Dayton. Full description of the explorations by 
Aug. A. Foerste, Sm. Rep., 1883, pp. 838-844. Also 
noticed by S. H. Binkley, Am. Antiq., Vol. VII., (1885), 
pp. 295-296. 

MUSKINGUM COUNTY. 


Mound in Brush Creek township containing stone slab and 
skeleton. Reported by J. F. Everhart, Sm. Rep., 1880, p. 
444, Am. Antiq., Vol. III., (1880), p. 61. 

Mound on the farm of J. M. Boughman in Brush Creek 
township. (Probably same as preceding.) Explored and 
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described by L. A. Boughman, Zanesville (Ohio) Courter, 
April 8, 1886. 

Mounds, triangles, enclosures, etc., near Zanesville, some 
of which were explored. Described by Thomas Ashe, 
** Travels,” (1808), pp. 145-148. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


Four mounds in the vicinity of New Lexington. Opened 
and contents noted. 

Flint diggings near New Lexington. Brief notices by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews, Rep. Peab. Mus., Vol. II., pp. 54-55. 

Large mound about thirty feet high on the top of a hill 
one mile northeast of Glenford. 

Smaller mound in the same field; opened; seven skeletons 
found, all with feet toward the center. 

Small ‘‘signal” mound, half mile west of the large mound, 
overlooking the valley. Reported by Gerard Fowke. 

Enclosure of stone surrounding a stone mound five miles 
north of Somerset. 

Earthen enclosure formerly near the above. Drake’s In- 
dians of N. A., (15th Ed.), p. 60. Prof. E. B. Andrews, 
Rep. Peab. Mus., Vol. II., pp. 54-55. Described and fig- 
ured by Atwater, Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), 
pp. 131-133, Pl. iii. Mentioned in Anc. Mon. p. 13; also in 
Warden’s Recherch., p. 21, Pl. i., Pt. 2, fig. 2. 

Early mentions of ancient works in this county without 
specifying exact localities: By an anonymous writer, Am. 
Jour. Sci. and Art, 1st Ser., Vol. XXV., (1834), pp. 234-235. 
‘‘A Town with a Stone Mound,” Rafinesque’s Cat. Annals 
Ky., p. 36. ‘‘ Mounds and Specimens,”” W. Anderson, Sm. 
Rep., 1874, p. 386. 


PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


Stone mound on a branch of Hargas Creek, a few miles 
northwest of Circleville. Noticed by Caleb Atwater, Trans. 
Am. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I. p. 184. 

Ancient works at Circleville (enclosures, walls; mounds, 
etc.). Described and figured by Atwater, Trans. Am. 
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Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), pp. 141-145, and 177-179, Pl. 
v. Anon. writer, Am. Jour. Sci. and Art, 1st Ser., Vol. 
XXV., (1834), pp. 238-240. Western Gazetteer, p. 298. 
Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, (1847), pp. 402-403, and 410-411. 
Anc. Mon., p. 60, Fig. 10. Warden’s Recherch., p. 23. 
Drake’s Indians of N. A., (15th Ed.), p. 59. Am. Antiq., 
Vol. V., (1883), p. 234. 


‘‘The Cross,” a mound in the form of a Greek cross, near 
Tarleton, in the valley of Salt Creek, in the southeast corner 
of the county. Described and figured, Anc. Mon., p. 98, 
Pl. xxxvi., No. 1. 


Earthworks, comprising three lines of embankments with 
corresponding interior ditches, near the north line of the 
county on the right bank of the Scioto River. Brief notice 
and figure, Anc. Mon., p. 36, Pl. xiv., No. 1. 


PIKE COUNTY. 


Ancient earthworks in Seal township. Described and 
figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 66-67, Pl. xxiv. 


Ancient works at Piketon, consisting of parallel walls, 
graded.way and mounds. Described and figured, Atwater, 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), pp. 193-194. Howe’s 
Hist. Coll. Ohio, (1847), p. 413. Anc. Mon., pp. 88-90, PI. 
xxxi., No. 1, and pp. 170-171, Fig. 57, No. 3. MacLean’s 
‘Mound Builders,” pp. 37-38, Fig, 4. 


PORTAGE COUNTY. 


, Stone mound three-quarters of a mile west of Hiram. 
Examined and described by S. N. Luther, Sm. Rep., 1881, 
p. 593. 


PREBLE COUNTY. 


Ancient burying-ground near Lewisburg, on Seven Mile 
Creek. Am. Antiq., Vol. I., (1879), p. 186. 


Ancient embankment and interior wall of boulders, six 
miles southeast of Eaton. Described and figured, Anc. 
Mon., p. 33, Pl. xii., No. 2. 
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RICHLAND COUNTY. 


Fortification near Mansfield. Reported by E. Wilkinson, 
Jr., Sm. Rep., 1879, p. 440. 


ROSS COUNTY. 


‘Dunlap Works” (enclosure and mounds) on the right 
bank of the Scioto, six miles above Chillicothe. Described 
and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 63-64, Pl. xxiii., No. 1. See 
also ‘‘A,”’ Pl. ii. 

‘* High-bank works,” on the right bank of the Scioto, five 
miles below Chillicothe. Full description and plat, Anc. 
Mon., pp. 50-51, Pl. xvi., and ‘‘/,”’ Pl. ii. 

Ancient enclosure on the right bank of the Scioto river, 
about one mile south of Chillicothe. Described and figured 
in Anc. Mon., p. 59, Pl. xxi., No. 3. See also ‘‘H,”’ Pl. ii. 


‘* Blackwater group,” on the right bank of the Scioto 
river, eight miles above Chillicothe. Described briefly and 
figured in Anc. Mon., p. 63, Pl. xxii., No. 2. 

Mound on the third bottom or terrace of the Scioto river, 
six miles below Chillicothe. Explored by Squier and Davis; 
described and figured by E. G. Squier, Amer. Journal Sci. 
and Art, 2d Ser., Vol. III., (1847), pp. 243-245. 

‘*Clark’s Work,” on the North Fork of Paint Creek, five 
miles from Chillicothe. Described and figured by Caleb 
Atwater, Trans. Am. Antig. Soc., pp. 182-183, Pl. vi. 
Also described and more correctly figured in Anc. Mon., pp. 
26-29, Pl. x., and Fig. 27. 


‘* Mound City,” a square enclosure with rounded corners, 
enclosing several mounds, (the works from which Squier and 
Davis obtained most of their celebrated collection). Other 
works in the vicinity. Described and figured in Anc. Mon., 
pp. 54-55, Pl. xix., and ‘“‘Z” and ‘‘F,” Fig. 2. For de 
scription and figures of articles obtained, see Chaps. x—xvi. 
E. G. Squier, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Ser., Vol. III., 
(1847), pp. 239-242. J. P. MacLean, ‘‘ Mound Builders,” 
pp. 48-49. 


Mound in Mound City, containing a so-called ‘‘altar.” 
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Explored by Squier and Davis. Described and figured by 
E. G. Squier, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Ser., Vol. III., 
(1847), pp. 239-242. | 

Ancient works in Liberty township, eight miles southeast 
of Chillicothe, on Paint Creek. Described and figured by 
Caleb Atwater, Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., pp. 146-148, Pl. 
vii. Anc. Mon., p. 56-57, Pl. xx., and ‘‘X,” Pl. ii. Sev- 
eral mounds in the same locality. Described and figured 
also by E. G. Squier, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 2d Ser., 
Vol. III., (1847), pp. 243-245. 

Enclosures (circle and square) and mounds, on the left 
bank of the North Fork of Paint Creek, at Frankfort, better 
known as ‘‘ Old Town,” or Old Chillicothe. Described and 
figured, Anc. Mon. pp. 60-61, Pl. xxi., No. 4. 


Earthworks (enclosure and mounds) on Paint Creek, oppo- 
site Bourneville. Described and figured by Caleb Atwater, 
Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), p. 146, PI. vii. 
Anc. Mon., pp. 58-59, Pl. xxi., No. 2. Western Gazetteer, 
p. 303. Drake’s ‘‘ Indians of N. A.” (15th ed.), p. 58. See 
also Warden’s Recherch., pp. 23-24, for descriptions and fig- 
ures of these and other works on Paint Creek, 


Enclosure near Bourneville on the north side of Paint 
Creek. Described and figured in Anc. Mon., p. 86, Pl. 
xxx., No. 3, and “‘D,” Pl. iii., No. 4. 


Group of small works occupying the high lands on the east 
side of the Scioto opposite Chillicothe, consisting of a series 
of small circles. Mentioned and figured in Anc. Mon., p. 
92, Pl. xxxii., No. 3, and at ‘‘Z,”’ PI. ii, , 


‘‘ Cedar Bank Works,” on the east side of the Scioto River, 
five miles above Chillicothe. Described and figured in Anc. 
Mon., pp. 53-54. Pl. xviii., and ‘‘5,”’ Pl. ii. 


‘‘Hopeton Works,” on the east bank of the Scioto, four 
miles north of Chillicothe. Described and figured in Anc, 
Mon., pp. 51-52, Pl. xvii. 

Stone mound near Chillicothe. Noticed by Atwater, 
Trans. Amer. Antig. Soc., Vol. IL., p. 184. 
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Mounds, circles and stone mound at Chillicothe. Thomas 
Ashe, ‘‘Travels,” (ed. 1808), pp. 181-182. Williamson’s Ob- 
servations on Climate of Amer., p. 190, (Appendix D.). 
Atwater, Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), pp. 181- 
182and 184. Western Gazetteer, p. 303. Drake’s Indians of 
N. A., (15th ed.), p. 58. Anc. Mon., p. 92, Pl. xxxii., 
No. 4. 

Group of burial mounds on the plain in the immediate 
vicinity of Chillicothe. Plan and description, Anc. Mon., 
pp. 170-171, Fig. 57, No. 2. 

Singular earthworks (circles and lines) in the valley of Paint 
Creek, one mile west of Bainbridge, on the turnpike leading 
from Chillicothe to Cincinnati. Mentioned and figured in 
Anc. Mon., pp. 92-93, Pl. xxxii., No. 5. 

Mound at Adelphi. Examined. Noticed in ‘‘ Herald,” 
Big Rapids, Michigan, Aug. 7, 1885. Explored, described 
and figured by James D. Middleton. 

Stone enclosure of 140 acres on top of a hill one mile 
southeast of Bourneville. Described and figured by Atwater, 
Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., pp. 148-150. Western Gazetteer 
p. 303. Anc. Mon., pp. 11-14, Pl. iv., and p. 4, Pl. iii., 
(C), No.1. Drake’s Inds, N. A., (15th Ed.), p. 58. 


Another singular stone work near the above, described and 
figured in Anc. Mon., p. 86, Pl. xxx., No. 4; also PI. iii., 
No. 1 (£). Notice and figure copied by S. D. Peet, Amer. 
Antiq., Vol. V., (1883), p. 254. 


‘‘Junction Group,” consisting of four circles, three cres- 
cents, two squares and four mounds, on Paint Creek, two 
miles southwest of Chillicothe. Described and figured in 
Anc. Mon., pp. 61-63, Pl. xxii., No. 1. 

Earthworks on Scioto River, twelve miles above Chilli- 
cothe, consisting of wall and ditch. Described and figured 
in Anc. Mon., pp. 34-35, Pl. xii.,:No. 4. 

Mounds near Hallsville. Reported by Luther Yeaple. 

A number of small mounds in Concord township, close to 
the Fayette county line. Some of these probably lie in 
Fayette county. Reported by Gerard Fowke. 
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Mounds in the vicinity of Roxabelle. Reported by W. J, 
Parker. 

Mound fifteen feet high, two miles east of Clarksburg. 

Mounds in Jefferson township, on Caldwell’s and Ritten- 
our’s lands. 

Mounds in Franklin township, on Foster’s and Higbee’s 
lands. 

Mounds at Anderson Station, six miles west of Chillicothe. 

Reported by Gerard Fowke. 

Mound on Mount Logan, opposite Chillicothe. Western 
Gazetteer, p. 303. Drake’s Indians. N. A., (15th Ed.), p. 
58. Marked on Pl. ii., Anc. Mon. 


SCIOTO COUNTY. 


‘‘Mounds and walls are numerous in this county; a wall 
from four to seven feet high extends from the Great to the 
Little Miami, a distance of seven miles.’”’ Western Gazet- 
teer, p. 301. 


Ancient works five miles north of Portsmouth, consisting 
of a circular enclosure and inclosed effigy mound. Described 
and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 83-84, Pl. xxix., No. 2. 

Ancient works near Portsmouth, consisting of enclosures, 
walls, mounds, etc. Described by Caleb Atwater, Trans, 
Amer. Antig. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), pp. 151-156. Ane. 
Mon., pp. 77-78, Pl. xxvii. Further description, pp. 78-82, 
by groups (A. B. C.) on Pl. xxviii. (Groups A and C of 
this plan lie on the Kentucky side, in Greenup county). De- 
scribed from another survey by G. S. B. Hempstead, Jour. 
Anthrop. Inst. Great Britain .and Ireland, Vol. VIL, 
(1877-8), pp. 132-136, Pl. iv., by R. B. Holt. 

Stone graves formerly existed on the hills below the mouth 
of the Scioto. Reported by Gerard Fowke. 


SHELBY COUNTY, 


A mound in the northern part of Van Buren township. 
Explored; contained balls and burnt human bones. De- 
scribed by C. Williamson, ‘‘Science,” Vol. IX., (1887), 
p. 135. 
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SUMMIT COUNTY. 

An ancient fort on the land of William and Randolph 
Robinson, near the south line of Boston township, on the 
east bank of Cuyahoga river, and a mound a mile up the 
valley therefrom on the land of Nathan Point. Described 
and figured by Colonel Whittlesey, Tract 5, West. Res. Hist. 
Soc., (1871), pp. 13-15, and 39. 

Rock-shelters three miles west of Hudson village, contained 
ashes, human bones, stone implements, etc. 

Deposit of black chert disks on the farm of Mr. M. Gra- 
ham. Reported by M. C. Read, Sm. Rep., 1879, pp. 
439-440. Amer. Antiq., Vol. I., (1878), p. 98. 

Ancient earthwork (enclosure), known as ‘‘ Island Fort,” 
at Copley. Brief description and figure by Colonel Whittle- 
sey, Tract 41, West. Res. Hist. Soc., pp. 33-34. 

Ancient works (walls, ditches and caches), near North. 
Hampton. Described and figured by Colonel Whittlesey, 
Tract 5, West. Res. Hist. Soc., (1871), pp. 15-18, Pl. v., 
vi., vii. 

Ancient works, consisting of walls, ditches, pits, mounds, 
etc., near Northfield. Described and figured by Colonel 
Whittlesey, Tract 5, West. Res. Hist. Soc.,(1871), pp. 12-13, 
Pl. iv. 

Large deposit of leaf-shaped flint knives on the border of a 
marsh near Akron, Ohio. Noticed by M. C. Read, Am. 
Antiq., Vol. I., (1878), No. 2, p. 98. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


Mound one-third of a mile southeast of Braceville, on a 
terrace above the Mahoning river. Examined and described 
by S. N. Luther, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 592. 

Mound about one mile north of the village of West Farm- 
ington. Examined; contained various specimens, Described 
by F. Miller, Sm. Rep., 1877, p. 268. 


WARREN COUNTY. 


‘*Fort Ancient,” on a bluff in Washington township, over- 
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looking the Little Miami, six miles east of Lebanon. De- | 
scribed and plan given in the ‘‘Portfolio’’ (Phila., 1809). 
Described and figured by Caleb Atwater, Trans. Amer. 
Antiq. Soc,, Vol. I., (1820), pp. 156-159, Pl. ix. Howe’s 
Hist. Coll. Ohio, pp. 503-505. Drake's ‘‘ Pictures of Cin.” 
(1815), p. 2. Western Gazetteer, p. 292. Anc. Mon., 
(1847), pp. 18-21, Pl. vii. Drake’s Inds. N. A. (15th Ed.), 
p. 58. Amer. Antiq., Vol. I., (1878), pp, 49-51, and Vol. 
V., (1883), pp. 238-239. Statement of present condition, 
Sixteenth Rep. Peab. Mus., (1884), Vol. III., pp. 168-169; 
also by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, with figures, in ‘‘ Science, ’’ Vol. 
VIII , (1886). 

A mound on N. W. Quar. Sec. 23, Franklin township. 
Opened and briefly described. 

Two mounds on the S. W. Quar. Sec. 22, Franklin town- 
ship, between the turnpike and the township line. Opened. 
Briefly noticed by J. P. MacLean, Sm. Rep., 1883, p. 851. 

Ancient works (fortifications and mounds) near Foster’s 
Crossing, on the hills west of the Little Miami. Brief notice 


by Josiah Morrow, Sm. Rep., 1879, p. 439. Reported 
also by J. D. Blackburn. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


‘The Marietta Works,” consisting of enclosures, mounds, 
embankments, etc., situated on and near the site of the pres- 
ent town of Marietta. Described in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Gazette, 1788; (republished in the Hist. Mag., 2d Ser., Vol. 
III., (1868), pp. 50-51.) Brief description and plat made by 
Winthrop Sargent and communicated to the Amer. Acad. 
of Arts and Sci., (Bost.), 1787; published in the Memoirs 
Am. Acad., New Ser., Vol. V., (1883), pp. 25-28. Noticed 
by Harte in 1791. Described in Harris’s ‘‘ Tour,”’ (1805), pp. 
149-161. Thomas Ashe, ‘‘ Travels,” (ed. 1808), pp. 126- 
141. Western Gazetteer, p. 310. Atwater, Trans. Amer, 
Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., pp. 168-173. Priest’s ‘Am. Antiqui- 
ties,” pp. 160-162. Warden’s Recherch., pp. 21-22, PI. ii. 
Howe’s Hist. Coll. Ohio, pp. 515-517. Anc. Mon. from 
Survey by Colonel Whittlesey, (1847), pp. 73-77, Pl. xxvi. 
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Shell heaps and mounds on Blannerhassett’s Island. Ex- 
plored and described by J. P. MacLean. Sm. Rep., 1881, 
pp. 683-684, and Sm. Rep., 1882, pp. 759-768. 

Mound on the Muskingum, about four miles from Marietta, 
from which copper articles were obtained. Explored, and: 
described by Daniel Drake in a letter to Caleb Atwater. 
Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I., (1820), pp. 174-175. 

Enclosure (oblong, one end square, the other round) ac- 
companied by eleven mounds, near the town of Lowell. 
Brief notice and figure, Anc. Mon., p. 92, Pl. xxxii., No. 2. 

Mounds, walls and ditches on the Muskingum river. De- 
scription (copied from Harris’s ‘‘Tour’’), Western Gazetteer, 
or Emigrant’s Directory, p. 314. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


‘ Tyler’s Fort,” an ancient entrenchment on Sec. 24, upon 
the heights northeast of Tylerstown. Described by Geo. W. 
Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, p. 261. 

Enclosure and burial mound south of the road leading 
from Lake Fork to Blatchleysville. Described by H. B. 
Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 595; marked H. on diagram, 
p. 594. 

Several mounds near Shreeve. Reported by E. D. Pea- 
cock, Sm. Rep., 1879, p. 439. 


WOOD COUNTY. 


Ancient walls and ditches on the right bank of the Maumee 
river, two miles above Toledo. Described and figured by 
Colonel Whittlesey, Anc. Mon., p. 40, Fig. viii. 


A list of the ancient enclosures of Ohio, so far as known, 
giving the counties and townships in which each is located, is 
found in J. P. MacLean’s ‘‘ Mound Builders,” pp. 230-233. 
A similar list, but more complete, is given in the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Report, pp. 137-141, 


} 
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SERVICES OF THE OHIO COMPANY IN DEFEND. 
ING THE UNITED STATES FRONTIER 
FROM INVASION, 


WHEN General Putnam undertook the superintending of 
the Ohio Company and landed with his organized force of 
pioneers at Marietta on April 7th, 1788, he assumed a more 
important and difficult task than that of opening a wilder- 
ness for cultivation and providing houses and homes for 
settlers. 

On his way out from Massachusetts he stopped over in 
New York and made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
real situation of Indian affairs in the Northwest Territory. 
He became satisfied that former treaties were not cordially 
accepted by the Indians as a finality, and that he was facing a 
war the moment he set foot on the soil northwest of the 
River Ohio. He at once undertook a system of defences at 
the cost of his Company. He did not trust alone or mainly 
to the United States troops then stationed at Fort Harmar. 
It was the duty of the government to provide for the protec- 
tion of their own citizens who had ventured out to improve 
the public domain. But Putnam was fully aware of the 
poverty and inefficiency of his government to afford the 
protection which his followers had a right to demand. He 
virtually assumed to take the place of the United States in 
this matter of defensive war against ¢iezr enemies, and to do 
it at the cost of his Company. 

Notwithstanding this wise foresight on his part he indulged 
‘in a hope of protection based upon the fact that Fort Har- 
mar had already been established at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum. He writes to Dr. Cutler, dated Adelphi, May 16th, 
1788, about a month after his arrival, ‘‘Should there be an 
Indian war this will be a place of general rendezvous for an 
army, so that in all human probability the settlement can 
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never fail of the protection of government.” But he was 
doomed to disappointment in this expectation. 

St. Clair’s Treaty of ’89 modified the situation somewhat, 
but in ’91 the storm of war broke out. Government instead 
of sending aid to the Marietta settlers, removed the slender 
protection afforded by the United States troops in Fort Har- 
mar, transferred them to Fort Washington so as to protect 
the more populous districts of Kentucky, and to operate to 
better advantage against the great body of the Indians. 
Putnam placed his settlements under martial law, ordered all 
to rendezvous at Waterford, Marietta or Belpre, and under- 
took the defense of those three forts. 

In the fall of 1790, government granted an enlistment of 
militia, who were placed under Colonel Sproat, but the fol- 
lowing order, issued by Governor St. Clair, deprived the Ohio 
Company settlers of any governmental protection: 

‘*ForT WASHINGTON, July 6th, 1791. 

‘‘The act calling the militia for the defence of the Frontier has been 
found to be a very unavailing measure and at the same time attended with a 
very heavy expense. You will therefore discharge all the parties that Lave 
been called out for the defense of Washington County, (except at Gallipolis 
for which I have already given orders), upon the 20th inst. But there is 
nothing in this order to be construed to prevent you from continuing either 
the parties now embodied or such others as you may think necessary, pro- 
vided the expense is borne by the people themselves; but the United States 
will not defray any that may be incurred after that day.” 

This threw the entire expense of the war in this section of 
the Northwest upon the Ohio Company. 

In their petition to Congress, March 2d, 1792, the direc- 
tors represent the great hardship thus imposed upon them by 
being compelled virtually to assume the responsibilities and 
charges of the United States in this crisis. Theysay: ‘‘The 
great expense of the Company has amounted already to more 
than ¢hirty-three thousand dollars in specie, besides 100 acres 
of land to each share.’’ They attribute this expense largely 
to ‘‘the hazard and extraordinary services of the settlers in 
securing their own protection.” 

‘«The settlers found themselves in a more hazardous situa- 
tion than they expected. The small number of troops 
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assigned to Western Territory being inadequate to that pro- 
tection of the frontier which was necessary to give security, 
the people found they must erect defenses wherever they sat 
down—that they must work in companies and guards must 
be continually kept or they could neither labor or sleep in 
safety.” 

The Directors entered into a contract to give as a bounty 
100 acres of land to those who would perform military service 
to ‘‘the end of the war.’ Those pioneer settlers had as much 
right to protection from their savage enemy as the citizens of 
New York or Philadelphia had from foreign invasion, and 
they came out depending upon it. 

General Putnam took this view of the matter, and in a let- 
ter to President Washington, dated Jan. 8th, 1791, he says: 
‘‘The Garrison at Harmar consisting at this time of little 
more than 20 men can afford no protection to our settle- 
ments. It has been a mystery with some why these troops 
have been withdrawn from this quarter and collected at the 
Miami. 

‘*T will only observe further that our situation is truly dis- 
tressing, and I do therefore most earnestly implore the pro- 
tection of Government for myself and friends inhabiting the 
wilds of America—to this we consider ourselves entitled.” 


Notwithstanding such appeals the burden of this defensive 
war was thrown upon the Ohio Company. They accepted 
it and held their forts through the war. The following is an 
exact ‘‘statement of account” as between the Company and 
the United States, copied from an old manuscript in General 
Putman’s hand writing, and found among his papers: 


ABSTRACT OF MILITIA IN THE PAY OF THE OHIO COMPANY DURING THE 
INDIAN WAR. 


1790 At Marietta for 1 month, wages and parts of Ra- 
$ 135 03 
Bellprie for one month, wages and Rations 92 00 
Waterford for 1 month, wages and Rations 


Marietta for Jan., Feb. and March 

Marietta for April, May and June 

Bellprie, Jan., Feb. and March 

Bellprie, April and 


$ 297 08 
1791 839 03 
1791 613 37 
683 00 
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1791 Waterford, Jan. Feb. and March............+-- 395 03 


Waterford, April, May and June..... eecccce «+» 498 00 
iii 
Paid to Spyes, their Wages and Rations......... 878 71 
Paid to extra Scouts and Guards........... eeee 183 08 
Paid to Surgeons, their wages and rations....... 229 71 
Paid for Medicine and nursing sick...... cocccee 30 21 
To the amount of rations issued by Commissaries $1729 52 
So the amount of provisions furnished by Com- 
To amount of whiskey purchased ......... coooe SBT 21 
To amount of Ammunition purchased.......... - 506 68 
——— $3436 78 
EXPENSE OF FORTIFICATIONS ERECTED. 
To the amount of Labour on the several works .. $3888 13 
To Lumber employed, viz.: boards, brick, tim- 
To Black Smith work, Iron, &c CE 
To Sundries, viz.: nails, tin, paper, trenching 
296 68 4668 84 
$13449 59 
TO CHARGES MADE BY THE DIRECTORS. 
1791 Viz.: To Rufus Putnam........ caenenwa $113 00 
1791 To Robert Oliver at Marietta........... $351 00 
To Robert Oliver, extra services and ex- 
1791 To Robert Oliver at Marietta........... 90 00 614 33 


1791 To Griffin Greene at Belprie and Marietta 373 50 
1792 To Griffin Greene at Belprie and Marietta 118 50 492 00 $1219 33 


14668 92 
To goods purchased and applied for the redemp- 
tion of prisomers..cccccccccccccccccccccece 40 00 
$14708 92 
Journal Page. CONTRA CREDIT. 
230 By the United States towards the pay and rations 
of Militia refunded $2549 42 
215 By the amount of 970 rations discounted by Elliot 
& Williams per Governor’s order .........+. 64 66 


By the amount of provisions, whiskey, ammuni- { 
tion, &c., &c., charged to individuals....... 743 94 $3358 02 


Balance of clear expense ......ccccccccccccsccees $11350 90 


Journal 212. N. B.—Col. Sproat’s return of Militia, July 5th, 1790, is 246 
including officers. 


Dr. Hildreth is authority for saying that the above ‘‘ clear 
balance’”’ ‘‘was never repaid by the United States, although 
justly due them.” 

The paltry sum of about $3,000,000—which would about 
represent that old ‘‘da/ance.”’ at 6 per cent. per annum, in- 
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terest payable annually up to 1888— is not to have weight in 
any adjustment of obligations as between this great Nation 
and its Founders. ‘The lesson of their lives is beyond com- 
putation in money value to the coming generation upon whom 
is fast devolving the responsibility of preserving that which 
they founded. 

Marietta is not a mendicant in demanding some suitable 
recognition of the services, the sacrifices and endurance of 
the Pioneer Fathers. The full cost of a Monumental Struc- 
ture has been paid in advance. 'The above exhibit is not the 
only one that might be presented. 

But it is not alone or mainly the small band of brave and 
true men who were personally engaged in the first settlement 
at Marietta whose memories ought to be cherished and hon- 
ored. The wisdom of great statesmen, the responsible au- 
thors of Organic Laws, and the valor and endurance composing 
the ‘‘Old Continental Line” cluster around events that cul- 
minated here. ‘This great Nation can not afford to fling back 
upon such an ancestry the stinging taunt of the Newburg 
letters: ‘“Go/ starve, and be forgotten!” 

WILLIAM P. CUTLER. 


. 


NOTES. 


PRESERVATION OF OHIO MounpDs.—Three years ago Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam, in a letter to one of the editors of the 
QUARTERLY, said: ‘‘The State of Ohio has an important 
trust in her keeping, and one which has been neglected too 
long. Even now, many of the important works of the peo- 
ples who formerly lived in her beautiful valleys, have been 
leveled by the plough or thoughtlessly destroyed in building 
towns and cities.” At the annual meeting for 1886 of the 
State Archzological and Historical Society, the necessity of 
immedite steps to preserve the mounds and earthworks in 
Ohio was strongly urged and a permanent committee was 
chosen to present the matter to the Legislature. As yet 
little impression has been made on the law-makers and purse- 
holders, but the subject has by no means been dropped. In 
a recent communication to the Ohio State Journal President 
Sessions, of our Society, again urges the necessity of action, 
and among other things says: 

‘‘Ohio is richer in archeological and prehistoric remains 
than any other State, and thus far has done absolutely noth- 
ing to protect the many ancient mounds, earthworks, burial 
places and village sites. It is not very flattering to one’s 
State pride that some Boston women were applied to by 
Professor Putman of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass., to buy the famous Serpent Mound in Adams county. 
If he had not taken an interest in its preservation it is evident 
it would soon be a thing of the past. Is it not to be deplored 
that the public-spirited citizens of Ohio do not take a deeper 
interest in the preservation of these wonderful remains of a 
prehistoric race? It is to be hoped that the Governor will 
call the attention of the Legislature in his message to the im- 
portance of their preservation, and that a small appropriation 
may be made toward securing from destruction some of the 
more important and ancient monuments of our State. There 
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are many others as important as the ‘Serpent’ which need 
attention at once to preserve them.” 

A member of tiie Society writes: ‘‘We must do some- 
thing before the centennial celebration for their purchase and 
protection, or be disgraced.” Every member of the Society 
should use his influence to interest the members of the Leg- 
islature in the matter, in order that the State. may fitly add 
to the glory of its centennial by the purchase of the more 
important of the works of its prehistoric inhabitants. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.— This Associa- 
tion, now numbering 431 members, among whom are the 
foremost statesmen, historians, and teachers of history in 
the United States, will hold its next annual meeting in 
Columbus, in September 1888. The association has never 
met in the West, and comes now upon invitation of the State 
authorities, the State Archzeological and Historical Society, 
and Ohio State University. The important historical events 
to be commemorated here next year doubtless determined the 
Society in its choice. The meetings will be full of interest 
to all students of history. Western and Northwestern his- 
tory will receive special attention, and it is probable that at 
least one session will be devoted exclusively to those sub- 
jects. A recent communication of the Secretary of the 
Association says: ‘‘ The meeting of the Association, at 
Columbus, in September, will be quite distinct from any local 
celebration in that city, but special attention will be given to 
Western History, in his opening address, by Dr. William F. 
Poole, of the Newberry Library, Chicago, who is now the 
President of the Association.” 

Not only ought the members of our Society to take advan- 
tage of the historical treat certain to be afforded by the papers 
presented at this meeting, but a large number of them ought 
also to be enrolled among the members of the American 
Association. At the meetings of the Association many 
papers of great value are presented, of which full printed 
abstracts are sent to every member, and, in addition, several 
monographs are published each year for distribution among 
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the members. The aims and ideas of the Association are 
fairly set forth in the following statement : 

‘*The constitutional object of the organization is the pro- 
motion of historical studies. The primary motive for member- 
ship is therefore scientific. "The Association has accomplished 
results that can not be estimated by any pecuniary standard 
of value. It has encouraged original research by its meetings 
and publications; it has brought historical students and spe- 
cialists together; it has caused a more frequent exchange of 
ideas among them, and it has awakened greater public inter- 
est in historical studies. The present enthusiasm for history, ° 
not only in American colleges and universities, but in the 
States at large, is in no small degree the fruit of the American 
Historical Association.” 

What our Society has been striving amid great difficulties 
to do for Ohio history and its study, the American Historical 
Association is doing in a wider field. It is to be hoped that 
both will continue to grow in membership and in usefulness. 


THE ANNUAL AND MONTHLY MEETINGS.—The next annual 
meeting of the Ohio Archzeological and Historical Society, 
instead of occurring at the regular time in February, will be 
held at Marietta, in April, in connection with the Centennial 
celebration. The Society will present no special program of 
its own, but will join in the exercises commemorative of the 
centennial of the settlement of the Northwest Territory. The 
full program of these exercises will appear in the March 
QUARTERLY. 

The monthly meetings of the Society at Columbus will be 
resumed early in the New Year, and addresses will be deliv- 
ered during the winter by Professor Cyrus Thomas, Professor 
F. W. Putnam, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale and others. These 
papers will be printed full or in abstract in the QUARTERLY, 
thus enabling all members of the Society who cannot attend 
the meetings to know the main features of the addresses. 
In view of the peculiar interest attaching to the coming cel- 
ebrations of 1888, it is expected that these meetings and 
addresses will be unusually attractive. 
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OHIO STATE ARCHAXOLOGICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1886, wirH ABSTRACTS OF 
ADDRESSES AND PAPERS PRESENTED BEFORE 
THE SOCIETY. 


CoLumBusS, January 15th, 1886. 


THE Society was called to order in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives in the State House by Professor 
L. D. Brown. The report of the Secretary showed the 
addition of ten members since the last meeting, and several 
valuable donations to the library and museum. 

The special committee of three to confer with a similar 
committee of the State Board of Agriculture concerning a 
Centennial Exposition in 1888 reported that such conference 
had been held, and that as a result this Society was requested 
to appoint three Commissioners to act on the Centennial 
Commission. On motion of S. S. Rickly the report was 
accepted and the appointment of the Commissioners was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

Professor J. P. McLean, of Hamilton, Ohio, then delivered 
an address upon ‘‘The Mound Builders,” illustrated with 
stereopticon views. 

Owing to the character of the address it is impossible to 
give a complete abstract, but the following shows its general 
nature: 

With reference to the origin of the original or aboriginal 
Americans, there is not a single straw to show whence they 
came. Many of the aboriginal tribes undoubtedly sprang © 
from a common family, but an attempt to give their origin is 
but to indulge in speculation. Ohio presents the most speci- 
mens from which to study archeology, there being within 
her boundaries about fifteen hundred mounds. The time 
was when the State was partly mountainous, but a leveling 
has been effected by a change of climate and other causes. 
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He then proceeded to consider the geology of the country 
and gave later a description of the more important mounds in 
the State—among them Fort Ancient in Warren county, 
Fortified Hill in Butler county, a mound in Highland county, 
and a stone structure near Bourneville, in Ross county. 
Sacred mounds, with one known exception, were composed 
of clay, and are peculiar to Southern Ohio. The speaker 
then described in detail some fifty views of mounds, ancient 
implements, etc., which were projected upon the screen by 
the stereopticon. 

At the conclusion of the address, the Society, upon motion, 
adjourned. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


February 18th, 1886. 


THE Society met in the State Library at two o’clock P. m. 
Owing to the absence of President Allen G. Thurman, Roe- 
liff Brinkerhoff, Second Vice President, occupied the chair. 

The report of the Treasurer for the year ending February 
19th, 1886, was submitted, and referred to the Executive 
Committee. 


The annual report of the Secretary was then presented, as 
follows : 


To the Executive Committee, Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society: 


GENTLEMEN: ‘The membership for the year just closed is 
as follows: 

Two hundred and thirty-one Active Members have joined 
by the payment of $5.00 each. 

Three Active Members have joined by donations. 

Four Associate Members have joined by payment of $3.00 
each. 

One Life Member has been received, making a total of 
two hundred and thirty-nine members. 

The collections in the Museum may be summarized as 


follows: 
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The Ohio Commissioners of the New Orleans Exposition 
gave the Society twenty large cases, which, at some expense 
were prepared for our use, and are now a safe repository for 
donations. 

They also gave the painted portraits of all Ohio’s Gover- 
nors down to and including Governor Hoadly; one large 
Archeological and Historical Map of Ohio, and seventeen 
smaller maps. 

In the cases are now Dr. Hart’s collection, some three 
thousand specimens, donated in September, 1885; the col- 
lection of Ohio State University, and a number of smaller 
donations, aggregating in all some five thousand specimens. 

A large number of books, papers, pictures, pamphlets, 
etc., were received from various sources. 

The money value of the museum at the end of the first 
year more than equals the amount received in fees, hence the 
investment as a financial one, is a decided success. 

Large cabinets of Ohio archzologists are offered the So- 
ciety if it will assume the proper care, and place the museum 


so that its benefits can be enjoyed by all our people. It is 
earnestly desired that every Ohio citizen will encourage this 
movement and thus secure for Ohio a State Society and a 
Staté museum worthy the name and the people of Ohio. 
A. A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary. 


On motion of W. P. Cutler the following gentlemen, whose 
terms of office had just expired, were re-elected Trustees for 
three years, viz: 


A. W. JONES, Youngstown, Hy.aAs SABINE, Richwood, 
H. A. THompson, Westerville, I. W. ANDREWS, Marietta, 
J. S. Roprnson, Kenton. 


On motion of W. P. Cutler a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan for a Centennial Memorial at 
Marietta, commemorative of the first settlement of Ohio. 
The Chair appointed as such committee, Wm. P. Cutler, 
Marietta; Charles Townsend, Athens; Dr. N. S. Townshend, 
Columbus; J. S. Peaslee, Cincinnati; A. W. Jones, Youngs- 
town. 


. 
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On motion of Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, a 
committee of five was appointed to consider and present to 
the proper committee of the General Assembly the claims 
of the ancient earthworks and mounds of the State for pro- 
tection. The committee was appointed as follows: Professor 
G. F. Wright, Oberlin; Dr. I. W. Andrews, Marietta; W. 
C. Turner, Columbus; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Judge M. 
F. Force, Cincinnati. 

A motion of Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, was 
carried, that ‘‘the committee be instructed to do all that it 
can within its means to inform the people of the State upon 
the subject of the preservation of our earthworks, with a view 
to create popular interest therein.” ' 

Upon the suggestion of the Secretary that changes in some 
parts of the By-Laws seemed advisable, the Chair appointed 
Dr. I. W. Andrews of Marietta, Dr. H. A. Thompson of 
Westerville, and Alexis Cope of Columbus, a committee to 
examine the same and report to the society. 

A communication was then presented, tendering the use 
of the Senate Chamber, after’ four o’clock, to the Society, 
for the delivery of the memorial address on the late Henry 
B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon, first Vice President of the Society. 

On motion the invitation was accepted with the thanks of 
the Society, after which the Society adjourned to the Senate 
Chamber, where Hon. A. R. McIntyre, of Mt. Vernon, de- 
livered the Memorial Address on the late Henry B. Curtis. 

[This address was printed in the QUARTERLY for June, 1887, 
page 47.] 

EVENING SESSION. 


FEBRUARY 18th, 1886. 


THE Society met in the Senate Chamber, at 7:45 o’clock, 
in public session. The first paper was read by Professor 
G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, on ‘‘The Relation of the Glacia] 
Period to Archzology in Ohio.” 

[This paper was printed in the QUARTERLY for September, 
1887, page 174.] 

At the conclusion of this paper, Professor W. H. Venable, 
of Cincinnati, was introduced, who read a paper, entitled 
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‘‘Karly Modes of Travel from the East to the Mississippi 
Valley.” The following is an abstract: 


ABSTRACT OF PROFESSOR VENABLE’S PAPER. 


Our girls and boys know from their school histories how 
and when the British lion came to Virginia and New England; 
how, having devoured the Dutch colony as his prey, he 
pounced upon and finally swallowed his formidable rival, New 
France. My purpose is not to retell the old story of wars 
and conquests, but to trace, briefly, some routes and modes 
of early westward travel, and more particularly to portray 
the procession of migration as it moved into the Valley of 
the Ohio. 

After the French and Indian war (1763), English settlers 
began to occupy lands along the Great Lakes and the chain 
of lakes in Northern New York. They made way, also, 
through passes in the Appalachians and around the southern 
ranges, like water seeking the easiest channel, and came to 
rest in the valleys of the Cumberland, Tennessee and Ohio. 
Once fairly started, so rapidly did the current of migration 
flow westward that by the year 1790 Kentucky had a popula- 
tion, of 73,000, which, in 1800, had increased to 220,000. 
They filed into the Valley of the Ohio, traveling through 
Cumberland Gap and along the famous route marked out by 
the original pioneers—the old Wilderness Road. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, moved men, women and children over the 
mountains from Carolina and the Old Dominion, to establish 
a new dominion by dispersing the buffalo, the catamount and 
the beaver. 

The first roads in the primeval wilderness were developed 
on the principle of ‘‘natural selection,” being the chosen 
ground of wild deer or bison. Western hunters often called 
such rudimentary paths streets or buffalo roads. Mann Butler 
is my authority for recording that in pursuing these buffalo 
roads through the western canebrakes ‘‘the growth of cane 
was so tall and springy as often to lift both horse and rider off 
the ground in passing over the strong, elastic stocks.” The 
next phase in evolution after these brute-made tracks was the 
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Indian trail. Now the civilized axe began its sharp warfare. 
The trees were ‘‘blazed,” girdled or hewn down, and the 
Indian trail became the white man’s trace.. 


What the canoe was to the voyager on river and lake, the 
pack-horse was to him who transported merchandise by land. 
The pack-saddle of yore was the express car of the backwoods, 
carrying passenger, freight and mails. Pack-horses were often 
driven in lines of ten and twelve. Each horse was tied to the 
tail of the one going before, so that one driver could manage 
the whole line. John Filson rode on horseback from his old 
home in Pennsylvania to Lexington, Ky. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for men to take such long equestrian journeys. 
*T was the day of centaurs—man and horse grew together. 


Water courses are nature’s routes of travel; man finds them 
ready made for his use. The Mississippi, like a great main 
street of the continent, was traveled and settlements were 
made on its banks long before the interior was explored on 
either side. | 


The speaker gave interesting details of a journey made in 
1792 by boat from Pittsburg to St. Genevieve, on the Missis- 
sippi, by H. M. Brackenridge. He also gave a graphic ac- 
count of a tour made by Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris from 
Boston to Marietta. In the year 1807 Mr. Christian Shultz 
made an ‘‘inland voyage” from New York City to the West 
and South, by way of the lakes. Visiting Niagara Falls, he 
found the margin of the river on the American side so ob- 
structed by trees and bushes that it was difficult to get a view 
of the cataract, and he resorted to the expedient of climbing 
a large oak. Shultz was surprised that no public house had 
yet been established, but he was told that Judge P. contem- 
plated the erection of a ‘‘ genteel tavern for the accommoda- 
tion of the curious.” 

Crossing Lake Erie to Presque Isle, Shultz went on horse- 
back over a portage of fourteen miles to Fort Le Boeuf. 
The road was indescribably bad. For a great part of the 
way the mire was so deep that it came up to the rider’s 
knees as he sat in the saddle. It took from sunrise to dark 
of an August day to flounder fourteen miles. Floating down 
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the Ohio to its mouth, speculating on the prospect of future 
traffic between the East and the West, he concluded that 
New York could never send any goods to the mouth of the 
Ohio in less than sixty days, nor at a lower rate than six dol- 
lars a hundred pounds. Herman Blennerhassett, about the 
same time, wrote to the Ohio Gazette, ‘‘It will forever remain 
impracticable to perform a return voyage against the current 
of our great rivers.” 


For a good many years after the advent of the steamboat 
the greater part of the produce of the upper country was 
transported down stream on flatboats. But the fittest survive 
and the unfit degenerate and perish. The helmsman of the 
keelboat and barge was destined to give place to the pilot in 
his quaint wheel-house, and the dancing, drinking poleman 
was superseded by the modern deck-hand or ‘‘roustabout,” 
with his leathern mittens and cotton-hook. 

The speaker closed his address with a quotation from a 
speech made by the famous orator Thomas Corwin, in favor 
of a bill making appropriations for the continuance of the 
Old Cumberland Road through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

At the conclusion of this paper the meeting adjourned until 
Friday morning, February 19th. 


FRIDAY, February 19th, 1886. 


THE Society met at 10 o’clock in the State Library, Dr. H. 
A. Thompson in the chair. 

On motion of E. O. Randall, of Columbus, a committee 
of five was appointed to nominate members of the Board of 
Trustees to be elected by the Society in addition to those 
elected yesterday. As such committee the chair appointed 
E. O. Randall, William P. Cutler, B. A. Hinsdale, W. S. 
Goodenough and D. H. Gard. 

A paper was then read by Dr. F. O. Hart, of West Unity, 
Ohio, on ‘‘Modern Customs of Savage Origin.’’ Following 
is a brief sketch of the paper: 

The time-honored customs of past ages are being contin- 
ually resurrected, and we find traces of them throughout all 
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the vocations of the present day. How widely distributed is 
the use of the sacred numbers, three, four and seven. We 
find it in the early worship of the gods who represented the 
four cardinal points; we find it in the primitive geography; 
we find it in the rude savage architecture. Many of our cus- 
toms of courtship and marriage are of savage origin.’ Polyg- 
amy was and is common among many savage tribes. Our 
fashions of dress are, many of them, but resurrections; our 
love for jewelry and our modern styles of hair-dressing are 
nearly all derived from savage origin. The out-of-door sports 
of to day are but survivals of modifications of ancient and 
savage recreations. Our knowledge of and love for tobacco 
comes from the Indians: of America. Much of the supersti- 
tious belief, prevalent even to-day among the ignorant, in the 
potency of certain herbs or charms to cure or prevent disease 
is borrowed from the savage. 


The practice of employing criminals in the building of 
public works is derived from remote ages. Government of 
some sort has existed among even the most savage nations. 
Secret fraternities were not unknown among them. Nowhere 
were religious ceremonies and rites more carefully observed. 
In short, with a knowledge of the rise and fall of nations, 
the causes of their prosperity and adversity, added to our 
knowledge of the uses of steam, electricity, the printing press, 
and our institutions of learning, if we would carefully search 
the records of the past and reject all the savage customs that 
degenerate mankind and have been the downfall of all nations 
past, the dawning of the golden age would be in the near 
future. 


This paper was followed by one on ‘‘Art and Artists in 
Columbus,” by F. C. Sessions, of Columbus. 


[This excellent paper has been printed in the Ohio State 
Journal, February 20, 1886, and in the Magazine of Western 
History, Vol. iv, No. 3, (July, 1886), p. 316, where it is 
included in an extended article on Art and Artists in Ohio.] 


At its conclusion the Society took a recess, to meet at Ohio 
State University at 2:30 p. m. 
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At 2:30 the members of the Society re-assembled in the 
chapel at Ohio State University, Dr. H. A. Thompson in 
the chair. 


The committee to consider changes in the By-Laws re- 
ported several amendments. The report was adopted, and 
the amendments incorporated in the By-Laws. 


The committee on preservation of Ohio Earthworks made 
a partial report, which was accepted, and on motion the 
‘ committee was continued as a standing committee. 


The committee on the Centennial Memorial at Marietta, 
presented the following report : 


‘‘The committee to whom was referred the subject of a 
Centennial Monument, to be erected at Marietta, take leave 
to report the following recommendation : 

‘“‘]. They recommend that this Society accept the gen- 
eral supervision and oversight of an effort to procure the 
necessary means to accomplish that object. 

‘‘2. That a memorial be presented to the Legislature of 
Ohio asking for their co-operation and assistance. 

‘‘3. That a correspondence be opened by the Society, 
with the different State Historical Societies, that may feel an 
interest in the erection of a Centennial Monument at Marietta, 
with a view to securing their co-operation in that enterprise. 

‘““Wmn. P. CUTLER, 
Chairman.” 


The report was adopted and the committee continued as a 
standing committee. 

The Committee on Nominations nominated F. C. Sessions, 
of Columbus, for Trustee for two years, in place of H. B. 
Curtis, deceased, and Chas. J. Wetmore, of Columbus, for 
Trustee for one year, in place of T. Ewing Miller, resigned. 
The report was adopted, and the elections made as recom- 
mended. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in the evening in the 
Senate Chamber. 

FEBRUARY 19th, 1887. 

THE Society reassembled in the Senate Chamber, James 


S. Robinson of Kenton, presiding. A paper on ‘‘ Pyramids 
and Buried Cities in the Land of the Montezumas,” by Mrs. 
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Fannie-B. Ward, of Ravenna, Ohio, was read by the Secre- 
tary. [The paper, or an extended abstract of it, will appear 
in the QUARTERLY. — EDITORIAL COMMITTEE]. 

At the conclusion of the paper, brief addresses were made 
by Hon. G. G. Washburn of Lorain county, Professor H. 
H. Howe, and Dr. I. W. Andrews of Marietta. 

The Society then adjourned. 


ACTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Trustees of the Society, at a meeting held in the 
President’s Room at Ohio State University on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 19th, elected for the ensuing year, the following 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President— Allen G. Thurman, Columbus. 

First Vice President—F. C. Sessions, Columbus. 
Second Vice President—R Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 
Secretary and Librarian—A. A. Graham, Columbus. 


Treasurer —H. T. Chittenden, Columbus. 

The following standing committees were also elected : 

Executive Committee—F. C. Sessions, J. S. Robinson, N. 
S. Townshend, H. A. Thompson and C. J. Wetmore. 

Finance Committee—J.S. Robinson, W. E. Moore and H. 
T. Chittenden. 

Library Committee—C. J. Wetmore, S. C. Derby, R. W. 
Stevenson and N. S. Townshend. 

The question of publishing an annual volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society was discussed, and on motion was 
referred to the Library Committee, with power to act. 


CoL_umBus, March 26th, 1886. 
THE Society met in Senate chamber in the State House. 
In the absence of President Thurman, Dr. William E. Moore, 
of the Board of Trustees, presided. 
The report of the Secretary showed the addition of eighteen 
new members since the previous meeting. 
The Secretary reported the death of General John H. Dev- 
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ereux, a member of the Society, and stated that Judge Stev- 
enson Burke would prepare a memorial sketch to be presented 
at the April meeting of the Society. 

The Chairman then introduced Captain Alfred E. Lee, who 
read a paper upon ‘‘The History of Bi-Metallism.” [This 
paper has since been printed in the ‘‘ Political Science Quar- 
terly.”’] 

On motion of S. S. Rickly, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the author of the paper, after which the Society adjourned. 


April 30th, 1886. 


THE Society met in the Senate chamber, and was called to 
order by Dr. William E. Moore. In the absence of the Sec- 
retary, E. O. Randall acted as Secretary pro tem. 

The monthly report of the Secretary showed .eleven new 
members since the last meeting. 

Judge Stevenson Burke having telegraphed that he could 
not be present to deliver the memorial address upon General 
J. H. Devereux, only routine business was transacted. 

Professor F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, Mass., and Gen- 
eral John Nicholson, of Philadelphia, Pa., were elected hon- 
orary members of the Society, after which the Society ad- 
journed until autumn. 


CoL_umBus, November 19th, 1886. 


THE Society met in the City Hall. In the absence of 
President Thurman, Dr. H. A. Thompson, of the Executive 
Committee, presided. 

The Secretary’s report showed a gratifying increase in the 
membership of the Society, and several donations to the 
museum and library. 

E. O. Randall, of Columbus, then read a paper upon ‘‘ Blen- 
nerhassett.” [This paper was printed in the QUARTERLY for 
September, 1887, page 127.] 


At its conclusion the Society, on motion, adjourned. 
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CoL_umBus, December 20th, 1886. 


THE Society met in the Christian Church, F. C. Sessions, 
First Vice President, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported that four corresponding members 
and eighteen active members had been received since the last 
meeting ; and that donations had been made to the library. 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, was then intro- 
duced, who delivered an address upon ‘‘The First Circum- 
navigation of the Earth.” [A very full abstract of this 
address was printed in the QUARTERLY for September, 1887, 
page 164.]| 

At the conclusion of the paper the Society, upon motion, 


adjourned. 
A. A. GRAHAM, 


Secretary. 


ERRATUM— Page 228, third line, for 1773 read 1763. 
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